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A FAIR FRAUD 



CHAPTER I 

« 

The horses were eating their heads off in the 
stable, and Marion was eating her heart out in 
the house. 

The two processes were simultaneous, and 
were entirely dependent one upon the other, 
for the self-same cause engendered them both. 

That cause was the weather. 

King Frost held the world in his mighty grip. 
The roads were as hard as iron, every pond 
and puddle was sheeted in ice; long frost- 
fingers hung from, all the projecting eaves and 
corners of house, barns and greenhouses ; whilst 
trees and bushes and shrubs all over the garden 
were delicately shrouded in a fairylike veil of 
silver rime. 

And naturally there was no hunting. 

That was why Marion Blake was miserable. 
Not that she hunted herself, poor dear little 
Marion ! Nobody would have dreamt of accus- 
ing her of such a thing ; she was so small and 
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2 A Fair Fraud 

timid! She had never mounted even an old 
pony in her life — far less a hunter ! She was 
secretly frightened of horses in fact, even when 
securely fastened up in their stables, and she 
was woefully ignorant about them, for she had 
been known to allude to the equine deity as 
*It!' 

' Will it kick ? ' she had been heard to inquire 
apprehensively. Or, if strung up by the ex- 
ample of others into an unwonted enthusiasm 
over some two-hundred-g^lnea animal, her ad- 
miration would evolve itself into some such 
remark as this, * It has got a very pretty tail, 
hasn't it ? and such nice kind eyes I ' 

So that it is clear that Miss Blake was no 
horsewoman, and it ought not to have mattered 
one jot to her whether there was hunting or no. 
Whereas it did matter very much indeed — in 
fact, it made all the difference in the world to 
her. 

For when the weather was open enough for 
hunting, Captaiii Kenneth Drury was in the 
habit of coming down to Crookthorpe Hall to 
stay with his father and mother, whereas if it 
was not, he remained up in London. 

And when he remained up in London life 
was an empty blank — a dull and meaningless 
void to poor Marion Blake! 

Yes, I say poor Marion Blake advisedly. 
For people who delude themselves into an 
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entirely false belief are always to be pitied, and 
at this early period of her career Marion Blake 
had committed the egregious folly of believing 
herself to be in love — hopelessly in love, mind 
you! — with Captain Kenneth Drury. It is a 
mistake not infrequently made by romantic and 
sentimental young ladies in their teens, to fancy 
themselves enamoured of gentlemen who are 
totally and blissfully unconscious of their flatter- 
ing partiality ; and in M arion's case the delusion 
was certainly unpardonable, because not only 
had Captain Drury never paid her any loverlike 
attentions at all, but he was also the very last 
person in the world whom reason and common 
sense should have allowed her to fix her affec- 
tions upon. 

Captain Kenneth Drury was an only son, 
heir to Crook thorpe Hall and its surrounding 
acres, and to the large fortune which his father 
had made a good many years ago during a 
boom in African gold mines — at a time when 
African gold mines were not so down on their 
luck as they are at the present day. Moreover, 
Kenneth Drury was a very smart * young man 
about town' indeed. He was in the Guards, 
and a member of three or four first-class clubs ; 
he frequentf^d Belgravian drawing-rooms, and 
was regarded with kindly eyes by many fair 
dames and damsels in the great world. He 
went to a great many grand parties, and his 
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name was to be met with in the lists of guests 
at fashionable houses, and he was even some- 
times amongst those chosen few who were 
bidden to the entertainments of the most ex- 
alted personages. 

And Marion Blake knew all this very well 
indeed, because she frequently read all about it 
in the Morning Post or the Court Journal^ or 
in some of the many society papers which it was 
her daily duty to read aloud to Captain Kenneth 
Drury's mother. For that, alas! was Marion's 
status in life. She was Mrs Drury's * com- 
panion.' 

Not exactly what is called a *paid com- 
panion/ because she received no salary. Mr 
and Mrs Drury had adopted her. 

She was one of a large family of seven girls, 
who at the death of their father had been left 
absolutely penniless in the world, and their 
mother had been Mr Drury's second cousin. 
The relationship was not therefore a very close 
one, although Marion, by their own desire, called 
Mr and Mrs Drury * uncle and aunt,' and was* 
told to look upon their son as a cousin. 

These seven orphan girls had been living at* 
the time of their father's death in a village in a 
northern county, and their destitution was so 
utter when their father's small pension expired 
with him, that the vicar of the parish had made 
it his business first to discover and then to 
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write to every relation that they possessed, 
either on their father s or their mother s side, 
and to make a strong appeal to their charity. 
Now, in spite of all that has been said to the 
contrary, there are still a great many kind- 
hearted and charitable people in the world who 
are ready to respond to such an appeal, especi- 
ally when there is an element of duty about it 
that has been put plainly and eloquently before 
them by an able advocate, such as was the 
Reverend Mr Johnson. 

Right nobly did the relatives of the late Mr 
and Mrs Blake respond to the worthy vicar's 
pleadings. The daughters were one and all 
helped and befriended, or put into the way of 
earning their own living. One was placed as 
music teacher in a school in Liverpool ; two 
were started in a small fancywork business in 
Manchester; another, again, was sent abroad 
to study painting ; another, who had chosen 
sick nursing as her vocation, was placed in a 
London hospital ; and one, more adventurous 
than the rest, had been started off to India in 
the service of the Zenana Mission Society. 

There remained only little Marion, the 
youngest, and she, being but fifteen at the 
time, was more difficult to dispose of than the 
others. Each relation had undertaken the 
responsibility of one daughter, and so Marion 
was left to Mr Drury, who agreed to take care 
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of her. She was to come home to Crookthorpe 
with him, and he would provide for her, he told 
Mr Johnson ; he could not promise, of course, 
to place her exactly on the same footing as a 
daughter, but, at any rate, he would undertake 
to see that she did not come to want, either 
before or after his own death. 

Mr Johnson, knowing that Mr Drury was, a 
wealthy man, considered these words a sufficient 
guarantee for the child's future, aiid John Drury 
took the little girl back with him to his country 
house in the Midlands. 

By the way, he explained to her very care- 
fully what her position would be in his house. 
She was not to run away with the idea that she 
was a rich young lady because she had come to 
live in a luxurious home. She must bear in 
mind that she was not going to be in the 
position of his daughter, because she had no 
real claim upon him at all. At the same time, 
if she made herself useful and pleasant to Mrs 
Drury, he should not object to her continuing 
to live with them, and she might regard herself 
in the light of their adopted niece. 

Little Marion, in her black frock, seated 
opposite to him in the first-class carriage of the 
fast flying train, gazed at him silently with her 
soft, dark brown eyes, and listened to him very 
attentively. 

She looked a pathetic little figure enough, in 
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her forlorn loneliness, sitting there trying to 
grasp the narrow limits of her future life which 
her rich benefactor was laying down for her 
instruction. 

She was not in the least proud or sensitive, 
or perhaps she might have been angry and 
offended, for Mr Drury was certainly rather 
pompous and patronising, and, young as she 
was, she was made to understand that she must 
never forget that she was a * poor relation/ and 
that she must not presume on her position^ or 
overstep the boundary line that would for ever 
divide her from her betters. And, perhaps, if 
it had only been * Uncle John ' with whom she 
had to do, poor Marion Blake would have 
been a very unhappy girl. But Mrs Drury — 
* Aunt Fanny ' as she was told to call her — was 
of a softer, gentler nature than her lord, and 
her heart warmed to the little, desolate, black- 
robed orpha.n, who came creeping shyly be- 
hind her husband's burly form into the lighted 
hall at Crookthorpe on that winter evening 
five years ago, when he had brought her 
home. 

Aunt Fanny was kind and gentle to her 
orphan charge, and Marion soon grew very 
fond of her. Nevertheless, Aunt Fanny, too, 
gave her clearly to understand that if she was 
housed and fed and warmed at Crookthorpe, 
she must by no means imagine that she was 
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to do nothing in return for these daily bless- 
ings. 

* You are to be my companion/ Mrs Drury 
had said to her. * I have no daughters to look 
after me, as many women have, and there are 
a great many things which you can do to be 
useful to me, and in that way you will feel you 
are earning your living.' 

So Marion's duties were clearly defined and 
accurately laid down for her. 

She rose early, and cleaned and fed the birds, 
of which Mrs Drury kept a large aviary full. 
She picked fresh flowers in the summer, and 
arranged them in vases all over the house. 
Also, she counted and sorted the washing, and 
kept the keys of the linen cupboard. If there 
was a dinner-party, it was her province to 
decorate the table and write the menus. If 
Mrs Drury had any letters she could give her 
to answer, she did so ; and when the house- 
keeper wanted groceries from London, she made 
out the store lists, and unpacked and put the 
goods away when they arrived. But the most 
important part of her duties consisted in reading 
aloud to her aunt. Mrs , Drury^s eyes were 
weak, and reading small print tired them. 
Marion read the newspapers daily to her — all 
the leading articles, the fashionable news, the 
latest intelligence, and even the items of the 
money market All these things were deeply 
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interesting to Mrs Drury, but, naturally enough, 
they were not so interesting to Marion. 

Yet from fifteen to twenty Marion had spent 
many hours of her daily life in toiling through 
these long^ printed columns. 

Her life was certainly rather a monotonous 
one. If she had no cares, neither had she 
many pleasures. With the best and kindliest 
intentions, Mr and Mrs Drury forgot that a 
girl in her teens cannot lead the life of a 
middle-aged woman and be happy. They 
honestly believed that Marion was an ex- 
tremely lucky girl, and could not possibly 
have a want unfulfilled. She was neatly and 
prettily dressed ; she ate three perfectly-cooked 
meals a day (without counting afternoon tea) ; 
she took a daily drive in a comfortable barouche 
or brougham, according to the weather, drawn 
by two handsome high-stepping carriage horses, 
and with a coachman and footman upon the 
box. What more could the heart of a young 
woman desire ? It is true that when there was 
company to dinner or staying in the house, 
Marion did not usually dine at table, unless, 
indeed, some guest happened to be taken ill or 
to fail in any other way, when she was sum- 
marily bidden to fill the vacant place of the 
defaulter — an incident which had only occurred 
twice during the course of the last two years. 
But then she could not possibly complain of 
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this, for, of course, she was not their daughter, 
only their *poor relation'; and besides, had 
she not a pretty little sitting-room of her very 
own at the top of the house, opening out of 
her bedroom, where Eliza, the tender-hearted 
housemaid, brought her her dinner on a tray — 
all sorts of nice entries and sweets as they came 
out from the dining-room below— and there she 
had her books and her needlework, and her 
cottage piano and her own little writing-table, 
and a cosy fire if it was cold, so that she could 
sit there all by herself the whole evening. What, 
in the name of fortune, could any girl want 
more? 

Well, she might very possibly, in spite of all 
these creature comforts, have rebelled, as she 
grew older, against the utter monotony of her 
pleasureless existence, and have prayed to be 
sent away as a governess or a shop girl — any- 
where — to have the chance of making friends of 
her own age, and of joining in a few simple 
pleasures and recreations ; and perhaps, in truths 
she would have done so but for one thing. 

And that one thing was Captain Kenneth 
Drury. 

From the very first day she ever saw him she 
worshipped him. He was so big and broad and 
handsome, a little like his father in manner as well 
as in appearance, onlj' less pompous and more 
genial and hearty. When he arrived at Crook- 
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thorpe he seemed to fill the whole house with life 
and noise. He whistled or sang snatches of 
music-hall ballads about the house ; his sturdy 
footstep echoed along the passages ; the pleasant 
whiff of his cigars penetrated the uttermost 
corners of the corridors, and even found its 
way up into Marion's little sanctum, into which, 
needless to say, the gallant captain himself had 
never set foot Then he brought other men 
with him ; some came to shoot, some to hunt ; 
there were parties got up for his amusement ; 
his horses and dogs filled the stables and yards, 
and beautiful ladies were invited to flirt with 
him and his friends in the evenings. 

The whole house seemed to wake up into life 
and activity when the only son came home. 
Yet it was not so very often that he was down 
at Crookthorpe, for he was such a popular 
young man that he was always being invited to 
stay at other people's houses. July took him 
to Cowes — ^August usually found him in Scot- 
land — in September he would be in Norfolk. 
Only in the winter months, should the weather 
be mild, could he be safely reckoned upon at 
Crookthorpe, for Kenneth Drury loved nothing 
so much in the world as hunting, and his father's 
house was situated in a first-rate centre for 
sport, three packs of hounds being within easy 
reach of the lodge gates. The pheasant shoot- 
ing, indeed, brought him down for a flying visit 
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now and again ; but this was mainly to please 
his father, for Captain Kenneth did not care 
about what he contemptuously termed * chicken 
slaughter.* Of course, earlier in the year, he 
devoted himself to the London season, so that 
his time was generally planned out entirely to 
his own satisfaction and for his own pleasures. 

In all these varied pleasures little Marion 
Blake did not count for anything at all. 
Kenneth Drury's attitude towards his parents' 
adopted ^iece was one of kindly indifference. 
He was at first very much amused at the idea 
of his mother having a companion, and looked 
upon her advent as a capital joke. He wanted 
to know if the * new girl ' might carry up his 
shaving water, or bring down his slippers when 
he came in from hunting, and if he might ask 
her to sew on his shirt buttons. 

If he had only known it, Marion would have 
blacked his boots with delight, and have counted 
it an ineffable joy to darn his socks. 

But naturally she did not do any of these 
menial offices for him ; because there were Mrs 
Drury's lady's maid and the upper housemaid 
to work for him, to say nothing of his own 
valet. And, of course, nobody on earth knew 
how gladly Marion would have slaved her little 
fingers to the bone for him. For that was her 
secret, locked fast in the deepest recesses of her 
own heart, and the only good thing about it 
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was that she never revealed her folly to a living 
soul. 

Once she was raised to a seventh heaven of 
delight when it fell to her blessed lot to sew a 
button on to his glove. He was just starting 
off from the front door for the meet when the 
button came off. Mrs Drury and two or three 
* ladies had assembled in the hall to see him 
mount and start, for Captain Kenneth was a 
spoiled and petted individual whom everybody 
made much of, and Marion had crept shyly 
out behind the rest. 

He was buttoning his last glove button, 
when the horse gave a plunge and the button 
came off, and the captain uttered a short 
and naughty word below his breath. There 
was a chorus of consternation at the untoward 
accident. 

* Oh — h — h ! ' cried his mother, and, * Oh — h 
— h ! * echoed the ladies in fashionable attire, 
but none of them offered to sew on the button. 

Then Marion sprang forward. 

* May I sew it on ? I won't be a minute,' 
she cried, reaching up her hands for the injured 
article. 

* Oh, will you, Httie 'un ? That's awfully good 
of you ! ' said her divinity ; he often called her 
* little un.' 

She fled with the buttonless glove into the 
house. She could have lingered hours over 
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that glove! The happy glove that had been 
on his hand ! that was moulded to its shape ! 
that retained about it a delightful mingled 
aroma of dogskin leather and tobacco smoke! 

She did indeed manage — little fool that she 
was I — to kiss it furtively once during the short 
moments it was in her possession ; but she 
hastened to bring it back to him, knowing 
that he was in a hurry to start on his day's 
sport. 

And when she came back he was flirting 
hard with pretty Mrs Willett, who was stand- 
ing stroking his horse's neck and casting up 
killing glances out of her saucy blue eyes into 
his handsome face. He never even looked at 
Marion as he took the mended glove out of her 
hand. 

* Thanks awfully/ he said, with his eyes on 
Mrs Willett's pretty face, and his parting smile 
as he cantered off was all for her. 

Poor silly little Marion ! 

Still that day had remained a red-letter day 
in her memory ever since. 

Sometimes, meeting her about the passages 
or staircases, the great man would throw a 
careless word to her. Once he stood back to 
let her pass out of his mother's boudoir as 
he himself was entering the room. He held 
the door wide open for her, and made her a 
mocking bow as she went by him, laying his 
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hand upon his heart with an effected gesture 
of humility. He meant, no doubt, to make 
her laugh, for there was not a scrap of un- 
kindness or malice in his heart, but she 
coloured up hotly as she passed him, 
and afterwards the tears gathered thickly in 
her eyes. ' I am less than nothing to 
him!' she said to herself, bitterly. * He 
thinks far m Te of the feelings of his pointer 
- Bess than he does of mine!' 

But it was on this very occasion that 
Kenneth Drury had remarked to his 
mother, — 

*That little proUgSe of yours is becoming 
a very pretty girl, mother/ 

• My dear ! are you speaking of little 
Marion? What an ideal' 

'Well, I have got eyes in my head, my 
dear mother.' 

Mrs Drury turned round rather sharply 
from her writing-table. 

*My dear boy, how ridiculous! You can't 
possibly mean to tell me that you admire her 1 
Why, she is not in the least in your style!' 

*Not in the least! My style is tall and 
sHm and fair. Ah — h!' and Kenneth blew an 
imaginary kiss off the tips of his fingers to 
some mental picture which his own words 
conjured up — 'a goddess is my style, my dear 
mum — a veritable goddess ! ' 
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* Then why on earth — ? ' began Mrs Drury, 
with relief, for his words dispersed her momen- 
tary alarm. 

* Why on earth do I say that Marion Blake 
is pretty ? ' cried her son, gaily. * My dearest 
mother, do be fair ! As I said before, I have 
got eyes in my head, and with those orbs I do 
most plainly perceive that your little slavey has 
two nice soft brown eyes of her own, and a 
delicious little tumed-up nose, not to speak of 
a rosebud of a mouth whom any man might 
consider himself lucky to kiss.' 

But at that his mother was annoyed in 
earnest. 

*You are talking a great deal of nonsense, 
my dear,' she said quite shortly and coldly. 
* I hope you will never turn the poor child's 
head by saying such things to her, and I do 
wish you wouldn't call Marion my " slavey" — 
it sounds dreadful.* 

'Well, but isn't she your white slave, 
mother.^' 

* Nothing of the sort,* replied Mrs Drury, 
who was a very literal-minded person. * There 
IS no vestige of slavery in the matter. She is 
your father's adopted niece, and a very lucky 
girl, too, when you come to think what a good 
home she has tumbled into^a girl without a 
single farthing in the world I And here, she is 
fed and clothed and housed in luxury from 
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morning till night, with no hard work at all to 
do, only little light duties that are no fatigue 
and no trouble. I call Marion Blake a very 
fortunate young woman indeed ; but as to her 
being pretty, that is all stuff and nonsense, Ken 
—pray don't say such silly things again/ 

And Captain Kenneth was wise and said 
them no more, but probably he did not alter 
his opinion. 

But he went away the next day, and cer- 
tainly little Marion Blake did not dwell at all 
in his thoughts. 
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CHAPTER II 

But to go back to the frost. 

Marion was stauding by the window of the 
morning-room looking up somewhat disconso- 
lately at the sky. Not a premonitory symptom 
of a change was there about it — the frost had 
apparently got into a habit of itself — it had 
lasted over a week now. 

* It may go on for weeks — months ! ' thought 
Marion, dismally. She did not often stand idle 
by the window, but it was Monday morning, and 
the butler had just brought in the second post 
letters, which on Monday mornings in the 
country generally include the London letters, 
and Mrs Drury had stopped the reading of the 
leading articles in order to open her correspond- 
ence. So Marion was free to wander to the 
window for a few minutes, and to think out 
her own melancholy thoughts. 

*And it's one whole fortnight to-day since 
he went away! It seems like two months 
instead of two weeks; it's so dreadfully dull 
when he is not at home ! Not that I get 
much out of it when he is ; but then I want so 
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very little, only just the pleasure of looking at 
him and the grasp of his hand morning and 
evening when he wishes me good morning and 
good night. It's not much to live upon, surely, 
to brighten one's life, and yet even that is taken 
away from me by this horrible frost. Last year 
he was down here nearly all January, and how 
gay and lively everything was, but now I feel 
as if he would never come back again, for 
n^ arly all the pheasants were shot last month ; 
there will be nothing to bring him back if the 
frost doesn't go.' 
'Marion!' 

* Yes, Aunt Fanny.' It was quite in an ordin- 
ary commonplace voice that Marion replied as 
she drew herself into an attitude of attention. 

* Go and ask your uncle to come and speak 
to me, my dear.' 

* Yes, aunt.' 

* You can tell him I have bad a letter from 
your cousin Kenneth that requirt^s a telegram 
sent at once in reply.' 

Marion's heart bounded off at a gallop, and 
her feet very nearly did so too, as she flew 
along the passage and across the hall to do 
her aunt*s bidding. 

* What can it be ? ' she thought excitedly. 
She followed Mr Drury closely back to the 
morning-room, but at the door she met with a 
check* 
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'Marion, my dear, will you please find 
Horner, and ask him to send round to the 
stables at once, and say one of the grooms 
will be wanted to ride into Churston with a 
telegram/ 

Marion was obliged to obey ; but when she 
had delivered the message, there was nothing 
to prevent her hastening back to the morning- 
room. 

Her uncle was strutting up and down the 
room, swinging the cord of his eyeglasses 
round his finger. 

* But, bless my soul ! perfect strangers, 
Fanny!' were the first words Marion heard 
him say. * Upon my word, I think it pretty 
cool cheek of Ken ! ' 

* Not at all, John. Why shouldn't the boy 
bring his friends down here if he likes ? I am 
sure we ought to be very glad if he does.' 

* But who are these people ? How do we 
know if they are respectable ? * 

* My dear John, how can you imagine Ken 
would bring anybody down here who wasn't ? ' 
cried Mrs Drury, indignantly. * You see it is 
a mother and daughter — Mrs and Miss Lane 
— and he says they were kind to him when he 
was ill in Scotland last year.' 

* Well, well, I suppose they must come. But 
I'm old-fashioned, I suppose, for I don't under- 
stand this new craze for women on bicycles 
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— an old woman, too, I suppose the mother 
must be ! Disgraceful, I call it, and not at all 
a compliment to us^ I think, arriving here on 
these concerns, with nothing but what they 
stand up in/ 

* But their maid is to come by train, Ken 
says, with their luggage — she will be here before 
they are. Depend upon it, they will bring 
plenty of clothes. It seems they want to have 
a few days' skating in the country before the 
frost goes. And can't you shoot the rest of 
the pheasants so as to keep Ken here a little 
longer ? ' 

* Well, there's plenty of skating to be had on 
the lake, certainly, if that's what they want 
But^ bless me ! you don't mean to say the old 
lady skates too ? Why, she must be a perfect 
acrobat 1 ' 

* Perhaps she isn't so very old,' suggested 
Mrs Drury. * Ken says she is charming.* 

* Old enough, anyhow, to be the mother of 
a grown-up young woman. How would Ken 
like to see Ats mother astride on a bicycle ? * 

Mrs Drury laughed, and said that would 
be a different matter altogether, but that she 
believed ladies of all ages rode these bicycles 
now. And then she wrote out her telegram 
quietly, knowing that her husband had had 
his say and would raise no more objections. 

Marion was told to take the telegram form 
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out to the servants' hall, and naturally she read 
if by the way. 

• Delighted to see you and friends to-morrow/ 

So he was coming to-morrow! All the 
world seemed brighter and sweeter at once to 
Marion at the enchanting thought. For * just 
to see him ' was this foolish child's only praj er 
in these days, and she did not realise yet that 
his coming might be so fraught with disappoint- 
ment to herself that it might be happier for 
her were he to stay away. 

For 'what the eye doth not see the heart 
doth not grieve over,' says an old proverb, 
and a very wise old proverb it is ! 

It was Marion's misfortune that she was 
to see too much — very much more, indeed, 
than she was at all intended to see. 

These were the early days of the bicycle 
* boom,' and the sight of the lady cyclist was 
still a rare one in country districts. Marion was 
not quite sure that she did not share her uncle's 
old-fashioned prejudices in the matter; it did 
not seem to her that it was quite a decorous 
thing for two ladies, especially when one of them 
was elderly, to arrive at a house as guests 
mounted on these new-fangled affairs. Never- 
theless, as Kenneth Drury approved of these 
ladies, and was to escort them himself, she 
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told herself emphatically that there could not 
possibly be any impropriety in their proceed- 
ings. Yet at her heart of hearts she was 
still doubtful. 

* They must look horrid ! ' she thought, for 
she had seen a few terrible-looking women 
* scorching' along the high road in the valley, 
red in the face, breathless and dishevelled, 
wearing strange and horrible garments which 
it made her shudder even to remember. 
Surely, if these two ladies looked in the 
least like that — / 

But they did not Not in the very least. 
Marion was the first person to see the party 
come sailing up the avenue late on the after- 
noon of the following day. Two tall, slim- 
waisted, upright figures, that seemed to glide 
towards her with no apparent effort at all, 
accompanied by the more stalwart form of 
handsome Captain Drury. 

The two ladies had precisely that class of 
figure that looks best on wheels. They sat 
high on their bicycles, and looked graceful 
and elegant upon them. They were both 
dressed exactly alike, in neat, tight-fitting 
dark cloth costumes, with jaunty little white 
felt hats crowning their golden hair. As 
they approached, Marion felt bewildered. 
These girls must surely be sisters! Where 
was Mrs Lane? 
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Then, with a shy dread of being caught 
there by herself at the front door, she ran 
quickly into the house and met Mrs Drury 
coming into the hall to receive her guests. 

* I don't really think Mrs Lane can be there, 
Aunt Fanny ! They, are exactly alike — two 
sisters, I should say.' 

But presently, when from the side window 
of the morning-room she peeped from behind 
the curtains and watched them alight, Marion 
realised that the ladies were not sisters, 
although certainly Mrs Lane was the very 
youngest looking woman for her age that she 
had ever seen. 

The two were extraordinarily alike, both 
in face and figure, and they were beautiful 
women. Their faces were flushed with exer- 
cise and with the frosty air, their blue eyes 
shone, their glossy golden hair was dressed 
with exquisite precision. Although they had 
ridden over thirty miles that day there was 
not a hair blown wide nor a fold out of its 
place from the crown of their dainty hats to 
the soles of their little brown Russia leather 
boots. And then Marion heard their voices 
as they came into the house, pleasant, musical- 
pitched voices that sounded like the clanging 
of silver bells. 

*Well, and I don't really know what you 
must think of us, Mrs Drury, taking you by 
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storm like this! It's all this naughty boy of 
yours, you know, who insisted on bringing 
us down.' It was Mrs Lane who spoke, and 
there was a little Irish lilt in her silvery voice 
that was not otherwise than attractive ; but 
Marion did not quite know how her uncle 
and aunt would like to hear their son de- 
scribed as a * naughty boy ' ! , 

Apparently they did not like it at all, for Mrs 
Drury's reply was more than usually ceremoni- 
ous and formal. 

* We are always very pleased to welcome our 
son's friends in our house — and Mr Drury and 
I hope that you and Miss Lane will enjoy your 
stay at Crook thorpe.' 

Mrs Lane did not seem to notice the freezing 
tone and manner at all, but answered quite 
airily and frankly, — 

•Thanks awfully. I am sure we shall. 
Sha'n't we, Hetty ? We always manage to 
enjoy ourselves! Oh, tea? of all things on 
earth just now most lovely! I am simply 
dying for a cup of tea!' 

* Let's have it in your morning-room, mother,' 
broke in Kenneth Drury's cheery voice. * I 
bet anything there's a better fire there than in 
your great melancholy drawing-room.* 

* Certainly, my dear ; that is, if Mrs and Miss 
Lane don't object — the room is quite small,' 
she added apologetically to her guest 
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* So much the betten I like small rooms — 
more cosy/ and straightway, rather to Marion's 
consternation, they all trooped into the morn- 
ing-room, Mrs Drury leading the way. 

•Hallo! here's Marion!' exclaimed Captain 
Drury as the girl came shyly out of the 
embrasure of the window ; she blushed a little, 
and looked the picture of embarrassment, ' how 
are you, little 'un ? ' 

Mrs and Miss Lane simultaneously raised 
long-handled eyeglasses and surveyed her with 
interest — sl proceeding scarcely calculated to set 
her at her ease. And Mrs Lane said, 

' I did not know you had a daughter, Mrs 
Drury. Your son never told me.' 

'Miss Blake is my adopted niece. Marion, 
dear, go and tell Horner to bring the tea in 
here instead of to the drawing-room, will you ? 
and tell your uncle that Mrs and Miss Lane 
have arrived.' 

Marion slipped thankfully away, and having 
obeyed her aunt's directions, she went up to 
her own room. Somehow that beautiful clear- 
voiced lady aroused in her a vague sense of 
antipathy and repulsion, whilst the daughter's 
beauty filled her with a dubious uneasiness. 
Marion was too young and ignorant of the 
world to understand why this should be so, 
and indeed she argued conscientiously with 
herself against the impression. 
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* They must be nice if they are his friends ! * 
she said in her loyal heart * And they are so 
pretty, too, Miss Lane especially, how lovely 
she is ! her skin is like the inside of a shell ; 
and what beautiful hair ! such masses of it ; and 
so has the mother quantities of hair, and of 
the same lovely golden colour. I suppose 
things like that go in families,' added poor 
innocent Marion, to whom the masterpieces 
of London and Paris * artists in hair ' were 
unknown and undreamt-of things ! * I really 
do admire them both very much — though what 
a queer short way Mrs Lane has of talking, and 
oh ! what horrid things long-handled eyeglasses 
are ! They quite frighten me. But I am very 
uncharitable to mind that, for I don't suppose 
they would use them unless their eyesight was 
bad, poor things! and that must be a real 
trouble to anybody.' 

It will be seen indeed that Marion Blake 
was a very innocent little maiden. Deception 
under any shape was quite unknown to her, 
and all the airs and graces and little silly 
vanities of women of fashion were an entirely 
sealed book to her. 

Yet Marion Blake was a clever girl, and it 
will be seen that she was not at all slow to pick 
up life's lessons when they were placed con- 
spicuously before her. In fact, her eyes were 
opened and her perceptions quickened with an 
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astonishing celerity during the next few days. 
Innocence and ignorance had hitherto preserved 
the fresh purity of childhood upon her. But 
the tirte was at hand when she was to put away 
c hildish things for ever. The visit of Mrs and 
Miss Lane was destined to be fraught with 
important consequences to Mrs Drury's com- 
panion. 

Miss Blake, not having been commanded by 
her patroness to join the dinner-party down- 
stairs, ate her dinner up in her little attic sitting- 
room that "^evening, and consequently she did 
not see the newly-arrived guests again that day. 

This did not trouble or annoy her in the 
least She was quite content to retire to her 
own cosy room when she was not wanted 
downstairs, arvd she did not look upon a soli- 
tary evening as a hardship at all. She sat up 
rather late finishing some letters to two of her 
numerous sisters whom she never saw now, 
but to whom, each in turn, she made a point 
of inditing long letters describing her life — 
letters that were duly answered by her scattered 
sisterhood. 

The bedrooms occupied by Mrs and Miss 
Lane opened one out of the other and were 
situated immediately beneath Marion's rooms, 
and could she have been gifted with the 
miraculous gift of seeing and hearing through 
ceilings and floors, she would have been con- 
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siderably surprised by the conversation and 
demeanour of the two ladies when they retired 
for the night to the privacy of their own 
apartments. 

The maid, who truth to say was only a 
young person taken on a job for this especial 
visit, had been sent to bed. She was not a 
maid at all, properly speaking, but the daughter 
of the landlady at some lodgings in London 
where Mrs Lane had lately stayed, who had 
gladly consented to undertake the job, and 
had thought it great fun to come with Mrs 
and Miss Lane on a visit to a large country 
house and to pass herself off as their smart 
lady's maid. She had talked a great deal in 
the housekeeper's room this evening about * My 
Lady This ' and ' My Lady That,' former mis- 
tresses whom she had professed to have served, 
and whose names she had taken at random 
out of a Society paper. Trimons, Mrs Drury's 
ancient Abigail, had been considerably im- 
pressed by her conversation, and told her 
mistress afterwards that Miss Weeds, Mrs 
Lane's maid, had certainly lived in ' very 'igh 
places, indeed.' 

Mrs Lane was,, however, quite independent 
of Miss Weed's ministrations. She sat now 
before the dressing-table combing out her own 
golden hair, or rather a scanty portion of it, 
for in front of her, amongst the silver-backed 
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brushes and bottles, lay the great golden coils 
that had lately been piled up in beautiful 
masses upon her shapely head, and what was 
left upon it now was scarcely worth mentioning. 
Hetty, arrayed in a loose and flowing /ee^- 
noir of white muslin and lace, had strolled into 
her mothers room, and flung herself wearily 
down into a low arm-chair by the fire. There 
she stretched up her arms above her head, and 
yawned loudly and prodigiously. 

* My dear child,* remarked her mother, 'you 
yawned exactly like that downstairs after dinner 
— twice in succession. You really must be 
mpre careful ; it looks so bad. Besides, you 
have no idea how you distort your face when 
you do it/ 

* How could I help yawning? A saint would 
have yawned ; it was so deadly dull alone with 
that old woman. What dreadful fossils his 
parents are ! I really don't know, mother, how 
I can stand this place for four whole days. It's 
the deadliest, dullest house I ever was in ! ' 

* We will see if we cannot waken them up 
a bit/ remarked Mrs" Lane, applying some face 
lotion carefully to her forehead. 

* I btilieve we shall only shock them. They 
are so dreadfully old-fashioned. Did you notice 
the old boy's face when I asked him at dinner 
why he didn t bike } He drew in his lips exactly 
as if he had swallowed the vinegar bottle ; and 
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then I told thQ old lady she ought to learn, 
just to see what §he'd say. And did you hear 
her reply ? ** I am afraid I am too old for 
such undignified proceedings, Mi^a Lane. 
Bicycles are only suitable for young people." 
That wa$ a slap at you^ mummy. I am sure 
»hQ thinks you a "disgrace to your sex," as 
the nttwiipapers say. The more I talked about 
ihci inoffensive and useful bike, the mor« dis- 
agreeable tbey both became/ 

* Then why on earth did you talk about it? * 
snapped Mrs Lane, * Why did you go out of 
your way to annoy them ? Why couldn't you 
talk about something to suit them — politics or 
gardening, or something of that kind? You 
really are the most aggravating girl on earth, 
Hetty! What is the use pf my toiling and 
slaving for you when you go and undo every- 
thing? Didn't you hear me holding forth pn 
poultry to Mrs Drury? and you know I don't 
know a Cochin China cock from a Spariish 
pullet, and yet there I was jawing 2^way 2^bout 
the last Crystal Palac* poultry shpw exactly 
as if I had been there! One should always 
assimilate oneself to people's peculiarities. 
Listen to their jargon and pick up what they 
say, and then repeat their own words hack 
again to them twisted round another way. 
That's the great secret of pleasing people, and 
making them hke you in this world, and it's 
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perfectly easy. Any fool can do it I saw 
old Mrs Drury had a craze for chickens, so 
of course I instantly pretended that chickens 
were the most interesting things on earth to 
me.' 

*Yes, that may be all very well for you, 
mummy; but you really catit expect me to 
talk about Cochin China fowls to an old 
woman? I really don't care in the least 
whether she likes me or not Why should 
I?' added Hetty, carelessly, and then she 
yawned wearily, and widely, once more. 

' She happens to be Captain Drury's mother, 
that's all,' remarked Mrs Laiie, drily and signi- 
ficantly, * and it happens to be to your own 
interest to get on well with her — that is to say 
if you want to marry Kenneth Drury.' 

A little pause. Hetty's beautiful mocking 
face grew suddenly grave — almost sad. She 
looked into the fire, and a coal dropped noisily 
out 

• I am not quite sure that I do want to marry 
him,' she observed at last rather thoughtfully ; 
• there are one or two substantial reasons why 
I should not' 

Mrs Lane sprang from her chair, and turned 
round upon her daughter angrily. 

* Hetty, you drive me frantic ! Haven't we 
settled it that you must marry soon, and what 
better man than Captain Drury do you want^ 
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pray? He is handsome and agreeable; he 
goes into the very best society, and, above 
all^ he is rich ! — An only son, with this nice 
place coming to him when his father dies. I 
really don't know where you expect me to find 
a better match for you/ 

* Remains to be seen whether Kenneth 
Drury wants to marry me !^ remarked Miss 
Lane, airily. ' I am not at all certain that he 
does. * 

' Why not ? Anybody can see that he is in 
love with you ! What on earth makes you 
doubt it?' 

* If he is in love with me it makes it all the 
worse. By the way, did you notice that girl 
who was in the morning-room when we arrived, 
whom Mrs Drury called her adopted niece ? ' 

* Well, what about her ? An insignificant- 
looking little creature.' 

* I call her extremely pretty.' 

* Pooh ! she is a nobody, a penniless depen- 
dant.' 

* Well, so am I a nobody and penniless, and 
all I have to depend on is my wits.' 

' Don't talk nonsense. You have your looks, 
my dear. Besides, what has the girl got to 
do with you and your affairs, pray ? ' 

* Oh, only that I heard Captain Drury call 
her by some pet name, and it set me wonder- 
ing. The girl is decidedly pretty, and sbe 
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looked up at him rather affectionately, I 
thought I almost fancy she is fond of him^ 
and he— he may very likely be attached to 
her. I think it is highly probable.' 

• Do you suppose his parents would allow 
such a thing for a moment ? ' cried Mrs Lane, 
contemptuously. * They adore him ; he is a 
kind of divinity to them, poor old things I and 
she is nothing but Mrs Lane's companion. 
They would pretty soon bundle her out of 
their house if they found out anything of that 
sort about her.' 

Hetty Lane got . up suddenly and stood 
facing her mother. She was an inch or two 
the taller of the two, Jind there was something 
rather threatening in her attitude as she stood 
looking down at her parent. 

Mrs Lane quailed a little bit under the 
straight fire of those clear blue eyes. 

* And don*t you think,' she said slowly, 
•that Mr and Mrs Drury would bundle me 
out of their house if they found out one or 
two things about me? It's bad, I daresay, 
to be a poor companion, but I should say it 
is fifty times worse to be an impostor, and 
that's what / am, you know, my dear mother ! * 

And then in absolute silence Miss Lane 
went away to her own bedroom, shutting to 
the door of communication beiweea tiie two 
rooms. 



CHAPTER III 

During breakfast at Crookthorpe Hall, Marion 
Blake always presided over the tea and coffee 
cups, and if the house was full her task was 
sometimes so arduous that she had very little 
time to eat any breakfast herself. A large silver 
um and a whole array of silver jugs and pots 
sheltered her from observation, and thus 
screened from the rest of the company, she 
ministered to their needs without being much 
spoken to or expected to join in the conversa- 
tion. This suited her perfectly, for she was 
natijrally shy and retiring, whilst she neverthe- 
less thoroughly enjoyed watching and listening 
to all that was going on. 

On the first morning after their arrival the 
two pretty visitors came down tOJ[ether to 
breakfast in excellent time. They were dressed 
alike in dark violet velvet skirts, with paler 
violet silk shirts. And thus attired, they looked 
so exactly like sisters as they came into the room 
together, their arms intertwined, that Marion 
was again struck with Mrs Lane's extraordinary 
youthfulness of appearance. It seemed, indce^i, 
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almost impossible that they could be mother 
and daughter. As a matter of fact, Hetty was 
only twenty, but a precocious training in the 
ways of the world had given her the manner 
and self-possession of a woman of twenty-six, 
whilst Mrs Lane was in reality just forty, but 
by dint of art and a splendid constitution she 
managed to look ten years younger. She still 
further kept up the delusion of her youthfulness 
by always dressing exactly like her daughter, 
so that there was no exaggeration in the 
frequent compliments she received upon her 
juvenile appearance. She was always told 
that she looked like her child's sister — *twin 
sisters * some people said, but that was possibly 
going a little too far. 

Marion was young enough to be an enthusiastic 
admirer of beauty, and although there was a 
distinct feeling of mistrust in her mind against 
them, she could not take her eyes off these two 
beautiful women, with their tall, slim-waisted 
figures, their wealth of golden hair and their 
exquisite pink and white complexions. She 
noticed, indeed, that the carmine on Mrs 
Lane's cheeks was even more brilliant than on 
her daughter's, and when she timidly asked her 
if she took sugar in her tea, and Mrs Lane 
smiled a *Two lumps, please,' in her direction, 
she was immensely struck by the rose-red 
colour of her lips, contrasting vividly as they 
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did with the almost dazzling whiteness of her 
teeth. 

And a few minutes later Marion became the 
solitary witness of rather a curious thing. 

There were some letters for Mrs Lane lying 
by the side of her plate. She did not even look 
at them at first, not until Mr Drury had helped 
her to some kedgeree and Marion had handed 
her her tea, and Mrs Drury had ascertained from 
her that she had found her bed comfortable and 
had slept well. But presently, whilst Captain 
Drury, who had taken a chair next to Hetty, 
was assiduously attending to her wants and 
talking to her in a lowered voice, and whilst 
Mrs Drury was giving some orders to the 
footman, and when the master of the house, 
according to his custom, had buried himself 
behind the sheets of the Times, Mrs Lane 
took the opportunity of turning over the little 
heap of letters by her plate. 

Marion happened to be looking at her. 

* What a lovely colour she has ! ' she thought. 
But the thought had scarcely crossed her mind 
before she saw the lovely colour suddenly fade 
into a ghastly whiteness, leaving only a burning 
red patch on either cheek and the scarlet 
outlines of her lips — everything else from the 
edge of her golden fringe down to the top of 
her white linen collar had become Hvidly pale, 
almost grey indeed. The effect was horrible ! 
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Marion Fcmained spe]lbound~-she could not 
take her eyes from that changed face which 
bad assumed for the moment the glaring con- 
trast of a down's painted mask. Mrs Lane 
cast a furtive look round the table, then, 
believing herself unobserved, she tore <^>en 
the letter she had selected from the rest^ and 
ran her eyes rapidly down the first page; 
then she crushed it up hurriedly in her hand, 
and stuffed it into her pocket ; after that she 
lifted her cup and drank two or three long 
gulps of tea, and then the natural colours 
returned slowly to her face, and the scarlet 
splashes on her cheeks and lips melted back 
gradually into the normal flc^sh tints of her 
ordinary complexion. Presently her voice 
rose clear and gay as usual. 

*What a lovely morning! I hope you are 
going to take us out on the ice very soon« 
Captain Drury. Hetty and I are looking 
forward so much to the skating you have 
promised us — do not let us waste this beautiful 
winter sunshine.' 

* I am at your orders whenever you like to 
start, Mrs Lane,* replied the young man. * The 
lake is quite close to the house ; you can see 
the corner of it out of these windows — down 
there in that dip in the park. I am ready to start 
as soon as you and Miss Lane like to go out. 

*That will be as soon as possible after 
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breakfast. We have brought some new skates 
down, and we are most anxious to try them 
— aren't we, Hetty?' 

Marion could not help thinking that the 
lovely Hetty could scarcely be as wise as s\h: 
was beautiful, for at this juncture she inquired 
of her hostess whether she was fond of skating, 
and Mrs Lane distinctly frowned down into 
her plate as she heard her ask the question. 

Now, as Mrs Drury was of a solid, matronly 
figure, and weighed probably twelve or fourtt-c n 
stone, and could not have advanced at any 
pace more rapid than a comfortable waddling 
walk to save her life, the question seemed a 
slightly superfluous one — neither did it please 
her at all to be so questioned. She lifted her 
eyebrows and cast a sharp glance of suspicion 
at her young guest, for it seemed to Mrs Drury 
that she was being laughed at. But the fair 
Hetty was smiling at her with a sweet sim- 
plicity of aspect which seemed to disarm all 
thought of ridicule. 

* Bless the girl ! ' exclaimed the good lady, 
*^what do you take me for? Last night you 
asked me if I rode a bicycle!' 

* Mamma skates and cycles,' replied the 
innocent young lady. 

*Your mamma is a very much younger 
woman than I am, my dear/ 

* Oh, not so very much younger, I expect, 
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Mrs Drury. Mamma is a litde thinner cer- 
tainly, and she looks quite ridiculously younger 
than she really is, you know, but I don't expect 
there are so many years difference between 
you.' 

It was so prettily said, and with such a 
childish little air of sincerity, that Mrs Drury's 
suspicions were entirely disarmed, and she was 
even a little flattered and pleased by the infer- 
ence, although she shook her head and laughed 
a good-natun d disclaimer. 

Only Marion behind the silver tea urn felt 
her cheeks b.irn hotly, whilst a dull indignation 
throbbed at her heart. 

Marion was not deceived in the least. She 
knew that Miss Lane was secretly making fun 
of her good Aunt Fanny. She glanced at 
Captain Drury, expecting to see some echo of 
her own feelings in his face, but no! he was 
smiling into the pretty face by his side with a 
look of absorbed devotion which Marion had 
never seen in his eyes before. 

A little chill pang shot through her heart. 
She knew that he was a flirt ; she had often 
been a silent eye-witness of his flirtations, but 
hitherto they had never given her any pain, for 
they had always been of a very evanescent 
nature. But often and often Marion Blake 
had told herself that one day he would fall in 
love in earnest and marry. She was prepared 
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for that, and she honestly believed that to see 
him happy with a good wife of his own would 
not cause her any sorrow, since she knew very 
well that she herself could never be anything 
more than his little cousin. Only, the wife of 
his choice must be worthy of him ! 

But Marion felt extremely doubtful as to 
whether Hester Lane was worthy to be his 
wife. She was a lovely girl — she was even 
fascinating — and she was certainly more in- 
teresting, in Marion's opinion, than her mother, 
but there was something about both of them 
that made her feel uncomfortable. What was 
it ? What was there in the background of the 
charming picture they presented to the world 
that was unconvincing? Was it not a lack 
of sincerity? a certain meretricious unreality 
about them both ? Why had Mrs Lane 
turned so deadly pale when she had looked 
at the envelope only of one of her letters? 
If it contained bad news of any friend or 
relation, would she have been so upset at the 
mere outside of it, and would she have talked 
so gaily and cheerfully immediately after put- 
ting it into her pocket? 

And then that colour! Marion had, of 
course, heard of rouge, but she had never to 
her knowledge seen or suspected it before. 
Yet now she felt convinced that the lovely 
colour she had so ignorantly admired on Mrs 
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Lane's face was not a genuine effect of nature, 
and she was frankly disgusted. 

* Better to look fat and middle-aged and 
decent like dear Aunt Fanny,* she said to 
herself, *than to affect a juvenile appearance 
by such false methods as those ! ' Neverthe- 
l»ss Marion felt instinctively that Hester was 
better than her mother. She, at least, could 
not be rouged and painted ; her beauty, at any 
rate, was genuine. Yet was her character so 
also.** Marion did not wish to do her an in- 
justice, yet she could not help suspecting that 
Miss Lane was not alto^jether sincere, else 
why did she turn her kind old hostess into 
ridicule? 

After breakfast, when they were all moving 
across the hall, Miss Lane addressed herself to 
the little insignificant companion. 

* Don't ^'^^ cycle or skate, Miss Blake?' 

* I have never tried to do either/ 

*Why not? You, at any rate, are young 
enough, I suppose?' 

* I am twenty.' 

* We are the same age, then. Why on earth 
don't you do things ? ' 

' I— don't think my uncle and aunt would 
allow me to do those kind of things,' Marion 
replied with hesitation. * You see, I have my 
daily duties indoors.' 

* You mean they keep you mewed up in the 
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bouse like a servant. What a horrid shame! 
Why don't you rebel ? I would in your place/ 

*You must remember that I owe every- 
thing to Uncle John/ answered Marion, with 
a heightened colt>ur, for there was a certain 
justice in Miss Lane s remarks ; it was hard 
that she should have experienced none of the 
ordinary pleasures of girlhood. * I hadn't a 
penny in the world, and he gave me a home 
here,' 

*Well, he makes you work for your home 
pretty hard. I hope they pay you well ? ' 

* Oh, Miss Lane ! ' 

* What ! Are you shocked ? Ought I not 
to ask that question ? Surely you are paid for 
what you do ? ' 

* I have never thought of such a thing ! ' 
cried Marion, indignantly. • My uncle and 
aunt adopted me. I owe them everything. 
You might as well expect Mrs Lane to pay 
you for any little filial offices you may do 
for hen' 

Hetty laughed — a iiard little laugh--as it 
seemed to Marion. 

*Ah, that is quite different Mamma and 
I understand each other perfectly, and I 
generally end by doing exactly as I like. 
Besides, I get lots of fun out of my life, and 
you get none — you poor little thing!* 

That was quite true, and Marion looked 
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rathef wistfully and sadly after the trio as 
they went off presently down the avenue to- 
wards the frozen lake with their skates jingling 
merrily in their hands. 

Yet she liked Hester Lane better after that 
little talk. 

* I believe I wronged her/ she thought. 
* She is not so insincere as her mother, I 
fancy, and there is something about her more 
interesting than I thought at first At any 
rate, she is no fool. Still, I wish she had 
not made fun of Aunt Fanny.' And she 
varied backwards and forwards in her opinion 
of these two ladies during the next three days, 
sometimes feeling absolutely repelled by them 
both — at other times strangely attracted, first 
by one and then by the other. 

They were rather a dull three days to 
Marion. Every day Kenneth and his two 
friends were out all day, skating or bicycling 
as the case might be, from breakfast to lunch, 
and again from after lunch until the short 
winter days drove them in again for afternoon 
tea The evenings, of course, were spent in 
the house; but although Marion, by Miss Lane's 
special request, joined the rest of the party at 
dinner and in the evening, she did not derive 
much pleasure from the society of the others. 

At dinner, as was her wont, Marion sat 
silent and observant, only speaking when she 
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was spoken to. Mrs Lane talked a great deal, 
sometimes to her host and sometimes to Mrs 
Drury, whilst Captain Drury always sat next 
to Hester, and hardly addressed a word to 
anyone else. Mrs Lane was a voluble talker, 
and Mr Drury was a good deal impressed by 
her conversation, which ranged freely over 
many subjects — politics, arctic exploration, 
art, literature and domestic economy. If one 
subject did not suit her hearers she promptly 
started another, so that Uncle John said of 
her openly that she was a very well-informed 
and clever woman. Somehow, Marion did 
not agree with him, for she could not help 
observing that Mrs Lane's conversation was 
extremely superficial. Very often she seemed 
to wait to express her views until Mr Drury 
had stated his own, and frequently she con- 
tradicted herself altogether. 

On the first of these evenings that Marion 
dined downstairs she could not help overhear- 
ing a few words that passed between Kenneth 
and Hester, probably because they were about 
herself. 

* Poor little thing! 'she heard Miss Lane 
murmur, and instinctively she knew that it was 
she who was the * poor little thing.' 

* It was just like you to ask my mother to 
let her come down. You are always doing 
kind and thoughtful things.' 
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Miss Lane's reply was inaudible. 

*Yes, I daresay it is a bit dull for her, but 
she is a good little thing, and she is not really 
neglected. My mother is very fond of her.' 

* And you, Captain Drury ? I suppose you 
also are fond of her ? ' 

Marion was looking down into her plate — 
her colour rose and her heart beat, and she 
strained every nerve to hear the answer to 
that question, but Mrs Lane was talking 
rather loud, and she only caught a part of it ; 
besides which Captain Drury lowered his voice, 
and she saw him look fixedly into Hester's 
downbent face. ' Quite a different thing/ she 
heard him say, and * You of all people ought to 
understand me 1 ' 

And Marion experienced a new sensation — 
a sort of sick chill that went through her like 
the cold blade of a knife. 

One can hear and see too much sometimes 
for one's own happiness. The next words 
she heard him say reverted again to Miss 
Lane's good nature. * You have the kindest 
heart in the world, and that is why you thought 
of her.' 

Marion supposed this was true, and told 
herself that she ought to feel more grateful 
than she did for Miss Lane's kindly inter- 
vention on her behalf. 

Yet, after dinner, a sort of revelation came 
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to her a$ to the real meaning of the young 
lady's kindness. Hesttr made her come and 
sit down by her on a sofa at the far end of 
the room, a long way from the two older 
women. 

* Now, just you stay and talk to me, Miss 
Blake, and leave mamma to look after your 
aunt, I told her she really must do the 
talking to the good old dear after dinner, 
for it bores me to death to have to sit and 
listen to her descriptions of the incubator and 
the new fowl pens, or else it's about the 
calves and the new litters of pigs. How 
deadly dull middle-aged women who always 
live in the country do become! Aren't you 
sick of it? Oh, now don't pretend to be so 
good and virtuous that you enjoy your dear 
aunt's conversation, for I know you can't/ 
You are dull, 100, you say ? Well,' with a 
little careless laugh, * it's not for me to contra- 
dict you, but still you are my own age, and 
though you have not been to London, or 
seen anything of society, you are at least 
more amusing to talk to than dear old Mrs 
Drury/ 

And Marion found it very difficult to 
reply suitably to such remarks, although she 
thought she now understood why Miss Lane 
had asked that she might dine downstairs 
with the rest 
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* Two or four is company/ said Miss Lane, 
quite frankly, 'three is none!' and she pro- 
ceeded to make herself exceedingly agreeable 
to Marion, and told her long stories about 
her travels which appeared to have taken her 
half over Europe, and about her friends and 
admirers, who seemed to be numerous; bi;t 
the very instant that Kenneth and his father 
came into the room, Miss Lane took no further 
notice of the little neglected companion, who 
found herself then so completely overlooked 
and ignored that she orenerally took the earliest 
opportunity of slipping away unnoticed out 
of the room, to which she did not return the 
same evening. 

And her heart was very sore and wounded 
when she discovered that the beautiful 
Miss Lane took no real interest what- 
ever in herself, and that she only made use 
of her to suit her own purposes, and in 
spite of her utmost efforts not to care about 
this, Marion found that she could not help 
caring a great deal. It made her unhappy, 
for she could not help wishing from her heart 
that Hester might really like her for herself. 
Do what she would, she could not help liking 
her more and more, for there was something 
strangely interesting and attractive about this 
beautiful girl who, with all her faults, showed 
at times glimpses of a noble and sympathetic 
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nature ; of a heart \<^hich she vainly endeavoured 
to smother under a callous manner, and of 
womanly instincts that seemed to be perverted 
out of their natural inclinations by a mingling 
of worldliness and insincerity. 

In other circumstances, and with another 
mother, Marion felt certain that Hester Lane 
would have been a very different woman, 

*And if she is to marry Kenneth, I am 
bound to love her,' she said to herself. * How 
could I live, and not love Kenneth's wife ! 
Oh, if I could only be quite sure that she is 
good enough for himT 



CHAPTER IV 

Mrs Drury sometimes talked very openly to 
Marion when they were alone about her guests. 
* Mrs Lane is a very accomplished and charm- 
ing person/ she said to her one morning whilst 
Marion was busy writing out the menu for a 
dinner-party that was to take place that even- 
ing. ' You know that your uncle and I have 
pressed her to remain at Crookthorpe as long 
as it suits her — it seems some visit where they 
were due has fallen through owing to illness in 
the house — and so they will remain for the' 
present. What I like so much about her is her 
high principle.' 

Marion laid do^n her pen and looked up 
quickly. 

* I call her a very high-principled woman,' 
repeated Mrs Drury, with decision. 

* In what way, Aunt Fanny?' inquired Marion, 
with interest. 

'Why, most especially upon the subject of 

her daughter. You see, Marion, the daughter 

is a lovely girl, and Kenneth is naturally rather 

50 
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struck with her. This might make some mothers 
in my place uneasy, but Mrs Lane has been so 
outspoken and frank about it to me that I have 
no anxieties whatever.' 

'Indeed?' Marion dipped her pen once 
more in the ink. 

• Look at that woman's devotion to her duty! 
Why, she assures me that she never leaves 
her daughter alone with a marriageable man on 
any pretext whatever ! That is why, of course, 
she has learnt to do these things — to skate and 
to bicycle, and so on, in order constantly to 
accompany her child, and chaperone her. I 
call it great devotion on her part, and I must 
say that I have formed a much higher opinion 
of Mrs Lane since she has told me this. It 
is not for her own pleasure, but to be always 
with Hester, that she has learnt to join her in 
everything she does. If I had had a daughter, 
Marion, I should never have let her out of my 
sight ! ' 

Marion answered nothing, but she could not 
help remembering that, coming home from a 
long drive with her aunt only the previous 
afternoon, she had distinctly seen, up a side 
road, Kenneth Drury and Miss Lane cycling 
side by side, and a faint speck in the far dis- 
tance behind them, which she had taken to be 
the careful chaperone. She had supposed that 
this was their general method of riding — for 
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she remembered how Miss Lane had inveighed 
against the objectionable number three. Then 
she asked a timid question on her own account 

' Should you object, then, to Miss Lane being 
left alone with Cousin Kenneth, Aunt Fanny ? ' 

' Certainly I should. Mrs Lane tells me 
frankly that she is not well off; she has nothing 
beyond the pension which came to her at her 
husband's death, and which expires with her. 
Our son must marry better than that.' 

' But surely if he has money himself, 
Aunt — ' 

* My dear, I know what you are going to say ! 
all romantic young girls think a rich man 
ought to marry a beggar maid, like that King — 
Coffee — something ! But that is all nonsense. 
Money should marry money. And Mrs Lane 
is well aware of this — in fact, it is her own 
opinion also. Kenneth, of course, is only 
flirting with Miss Lane — he is a sad flirt, I 
am afraid, dear boy! But with such a high- 
principled woman as Mrs Lane to watch over 
them both, I feel I need have no anxiety that 
the flirtation will develop into anything serious.' 

'Aunt Fanny,' said Marion after a little 
pause, during which she wrote Ris de Veau 
en Supreme twice over, and had to tear up the 
card, * have you any idea who Mrs Lane is? ' 

Mrs Drury pulled off her spectacles hastily. 

* Bless the girl ! who should she be but 
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herself? Mrs Lane, the widow of Mr William 
Lane, late of the Indian Civil Service ! ' 

* Oh ! -is that what Mr Lane was ? ' 

* Yes, certainly. She told me so herself.' 

* Might she not possibly like her daughter to 
marry — a rich man — such a man as Cousin 
Kenneth, for instance?' persisted Marion, a 
little obstinately her aunt thought. 

Mrs Drury laughed. 

* Oh, I daresay she would not object exactly ; 
but, as a matter of fact, Mrs Lane is far too 
high-minded to come into a stranger's house 
and enjoy his hospitality in order to entrap 
his heir. Besides which, she tells me that she 
does not want her daughter to marry at all; 
she could not bear to part with her, and the 
girl does not want to leave her mother. It 
seems that Hester has already refused a great 
many excellent offers — a lord and a baronet, 
besides several foreign princes they have met 
abroad.' 

*They seem to have travelled a good deal,' 
observed Marion. 

* Yes, for Hester's education ; besides which, 
they are intimate with a great many foreigners 
of high position, she tells me. They appear to 
have stayed at castles on the Rhine, and French 
chateaux, and at Italian palaces, and even at 
some of those princely places in Austria and 
Russia, the magnificence of which we quiet, 
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stay-at-home English people can form no con- 
ception. Mrs Lane has apparently moved in 
very high circles/ 

•Apparently,' added Marion a little drily. 
And then, with an impulse of self-reproach, she 
added quickly, 'She must have been an ex- 
tremely lovely woman when she was as young 
as her daughter.' 

For some moments nothing more was said, 
and Marion went on silently with her task. 

A few minutes later a man-servant came in 
with a note which a groom had just brought to 
the house. 

' Dear, dear, this is very annoying ! ' exclaimed 
Mrs Drury. * Has your master returned from 
Churston yet, James?' 

' No, ma am.* 

'Then I must consult Captain Drury. 
Marion, dear, would you run down to the 
lake—' 

' Shall I go, ma'am ? ' suggested the servant. 

*No — I had sooner Miss Blake went. Go 
and tell Mr Havering's groom there is no 
answer.' The footman left the room, and 
Mrs Drury continued, * Run and put on your 
hat and jacket, my dear, and see if you can 
find your cousin on the ice and tell him that 
Mr Havtring has sent to say his wife has 
such a bad cold she cannot come to dinner to- 
night, and what had I better do.^ Will his 
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friend Mr Naylor mind going in by himself? 
or shall I send up to the Vicarage for one of 
the girls? I really don't know what Ken 
will say, for he thought Mrs Havering would 
do so well for his friend ; it seems Mr Naylor 
IS very particular, and very easily bored 
by ladies, and Ken thought Mrs Havering 
might amuse him as she hunts, and is so 
lively and pretty. Ken will be dreadfully put 
out' 

*Mr Naylor might take Miss Lane in to 
dinner?' suggested Marion. 

* Well, go and ask Kenneth. That was why 
I didnt send James — he is so stupid, he 
always makes some mistake, and, of course, 
Marion, I don't want it all blurted out before 
Mrs Lane and Hetty, Just speak to him 
quietly.' 

So presently Marion found herself trudging 
towards the lake down the gentle slope of the 
park, that was now thinly powdered over with 
light snow. The air was still and cold, but 
the sky had become rather grey and overcast, 
and foreboded a change of some kind — either 
more snow, or possibly a break up of the 
long frost. But the world was very silent, 
as it often is in frosty weather, and a long 
way from the lake Marion could distinguish 
the cutting noise of the skates over the 
ice. 
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The three of them she supposed were there. 
How nice it must be to skate and cycle and 
amuse oneself all day long, especially with 
such a companion as Kenneth Drury ! What 
a happy girl Hester Lane must be! In 
spite of all that Aunt Fanny had said, 
Marion felt convinced that they loved each 
other, and that Mrs Lane, far from being the 
conscientious, high-minded chaperone she re- 
presented herself to be to Mrs Drury, was 
conniving at their love affairs. What more 
natural ? What more praiseworthy ? And 
Marion's romantic soul went out in sympathy 
both with the mother and her child. 

Yet was Hester worthy of him ? 

There lay the doubt in her own faithful 
heart. And do what she would, Marion could 
not suppress the constant feeling of mistrust 
and suspicion which haunted her on the sub- 
ject of these two women. 

Were they true ? Were they sincere ? Above 
all, were they what they represented themselves 
to be ? These were questions she found herself 
wholly unable to answer. 

The frozen lake, when she reached its margin, 
was bare and empty at its upper and broader 
extremity. It was an artificial piece of water, 
and curved in the shape of a crescent away 
behind a thick grove of woods, which at the 
further end swept down to the edge of the 
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water. Through these woods a number of 
winding paths had been cut, and Marion, who 
knew every turn and corner of them intimately, 
took the widest opening to the right of her, 
and was soon hidden amongst the thick under- 
growth of laurels and holly which filled up the 
spaces between the moss-gro.vn stems of the 
trees. 

She had not gone far when she heard 
voices ahead, and presently a turn of the path 
brought her within sight of the backs of two 
persons who were walking slowly on in front 
of her, going in the same direction as herself. 
One of these persons was Mrs Lane — the 
other, to Marion's extreme surprise, was a 
complete stranger. He was rather a tall 
man, dressed in a loose and exceedingly 
shabby brown overcoat, the collar of which 
was well pulled up to his ears, and he wore 
a soft brown felt hat, also in the last stages of 
shabbiness and decrepitude. He looked, in 
fact, rather like one of the tramps whom 
Marion had sometimes encountered with some 
apprehension begging along the high road. 
She would have believed this man to be a 
tramp were it not that he was walking quite 
closely and familiarly by his companion's side, 
that he appeared to be talking to her earnestly, 
and that she evinced no repulsion to his 
presence and no desire to get away from him. 
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Suddenly they both ^tood still, and made 
as though they would retrace their steps, 
and Marion, seized with sudden nervousness, 
slipped quickly behind a rustic summer-house, 
which happened to be exactly beside her on 
the path, and crouched down behind its friendly 
shelter. 

The summer-house v as of the most primitive 
kind, its framework being made of rough logs 
of wood — stems of young fir trees that had 
been felled — and these were filled in with dried 
gorse and fern bound together with withies to 
form the walls ; the r* of was thatched in the 
same way. and there was one rudt-ly-constructed 
bench inside. 

In hiding herself behind this structure Mariofi 
had followed the first instinct that had sug- 
gested itself to her— that of avoiding the couple 
in front of her. Her business wa$ not with 
Mrs Lane or her friend, but with Captain 
Drury, and she merely intentled to conceal 
herself until they had passed, and then to run 
on to the upper end of the lake, where, from 
the constant swirling sounds, it was evident 
that her cousin and Miss Lane were skating 
together. 

She was therefore considerably disconcerted 
when Mrs Lane and her companion walked 
straight into the arbour and sat down upon 
the bench inside. Marion had no wiah to 
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play the eavesdropper, and yet from whcro 
she crouched she could not only plainly hear 
every word they spoke, but owing to several 
spaces and gaps in the thinly-formed walls hhe 
could also distinctly see the two people who 
occupied the seat. She looked about her 
helplessly for a means of escape, but there 
was a thick growth of tall holly bushes im- 
mediately at her back, and, short of betra) ing 
herself by emerging at the side of the summer- 
house, she could not get away from her com- 
promising position, and if she were to creep 
away now, Mrs Lane might very properly 
accuse her of dishonourably hiding herself in 
order to listen. 

In her dilemma and perplexity Marion did 
the only possible thing she could do — that is, 
she remained where she was ; and much 
against her own desire she both saw and 
heard. 

What she saw was a man past middle life, 
with a most unpleasant and cunning cast of 
countenance, with a scar across one cheek, 
only partially concealed by the first growth of 
a stubble of grey beard and moustache. Hi> 
hat was pulled down so low over his ears that 
very little hair was to be seen, but that little 
was presumably grey. From his rusty and 
stained clothes he appeared to be in poor cir- 
cumstances, yet he did not look quite like a 
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common person, and his voice, when he spoke, 
was that of an educated man. 

They came into the summer-house, both 
talking together, arguing and quarrelling ap- 
parently, and Marion could see that Mrs Lane 
was furiously angry — a new view of her that 
was a revelation in itself. 

* For Heaven's sake, then, say what you want 
and go!' were the first words she heard her 
utter distinctly. ' You are risking everything 
by this mad step. How dare you follow me 
here.'^ If you ever do such a thing again I 
will tell my friends to send for the police and 
have you removed by force.* 

. * It's easy to threaten and talk big,' retorted 
the man, with a sneer ; ' but I have right on my 
side, and you know it.' 

* I deny your right to force your unwelcome 
presence upon me and my daughter now that 
we are making our own way amongst decent 
people without you.' 

'Why did you drive me to do so, then? 
Why did you not answer my last letter? 
Why did you not send me the money I asked 
for?' 

She answered his questions by another. 

* How did you find out my address here ? ' 
The man smiled a cunning, malicious smile. 

' My dearest Eleanor, I may be a knave, but 
I'm not a fool. Have you forgotten Julie?' 
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' What ! that serpent ? Did she betray me ? 
I did not know you could have found her out 
again.' 

' She found me out, the dear creature ! As 
soon as she knew I was "visible" she came 
to me,* 

* I n order to betray my secrets ! Why did I 
ever go near the wretch ? ' 

• I'm sure I can't tell you, my dear. It was 
from her I heard how Mrs and Miss Lane were 
staying about in country houses, dressed up 
in beautiful clothes and spending no end of 
money, whilst I haven't a rag to my back, 
nothing but this kit that you see me in — 
handsome, isn't it?' holding up a corner of 
the frayed and rusty overcoat * She got it 
for me at some slop-shop out of pity for her 
poor old master, and I'm wearing a flannel 
shirt and a paper collar, and never a change 
to my name, however much it may rain ; whilst 
you — yoUy and suddenly the man's voice grew 
hoarse and rough, and he looked at the delicate 
woman by his side, in her furs and her velvets 
from head to foot, with a withering glance of 
rage and scorn — ^you are dressed in velvet and 
fine linen, and fare sumptuously every day! 
Give me the money I want, I say — give me 
the money!' 

And he clutched roughly at her arm and 
shook her violently. 
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Mrs Lane was at least a brave woman. She 
did not scream or cry out, she only grew very 
white, and she turned a look of hatred inde- 
scribable upon the man at her side. 

'Good God! what have I ever done/ she 
exclaimed, in a low voice of concentrated 
misery, 'that I should be tied to such a 
scoundrel as you are?* 

' Don't preach and call me names. Give me 
fifty pounds to go on with if you want to get 
rid of me.' 

* I haven't got fifty pounds in the world,' 
she answered calmly. 

* You are lying as usual. You never spoke 
the truth in your life. If I atn a scoundrel, 
who drove me to become one but yourself .'^ 
And you swore you would supj.ort me if I 
kept out of your way. Well, I have kept out 
of your way for ten years because I couldn't 
help myself, and for two more since because 
I trusted to your promise, and because I 
couldn't find you under this new name of 
yours — put on, I suppose, to escape from your 
obligations to me. But, you see, dear Mrs 
Lane^ I have found you out at la?5t, and I 
don't mean to. let you escape me again until 
you give me enough to live upon like a 
gentleman.' 

For a few minutes Mrs Lane did not answer. 
3he sat looking down at the ground, and w^s 
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evidently thinking deeply. At last she looked 
up and said, — 

* I will be quite frank with you. I cannot 
give you any 'money now because I have not 
got any. I have scarcely enough to pay my 
own way. The clothes you see me wear, the 
clothes that Hester is wearing, are not paid 
for. I owe money in every direction ; to Julie 
alone my account must have run into three 
figures, otherwise I should have left the false 
cat long ago. But I am obliged to have the 
things for Hester and also for myself. It is a 
necessary outlay, for we must make a good 
appearance ; but I have very good hopes of 
being able to pay all my own debts soon, and 
I will give you some money then, as much as I 
possibly can — enough at least to keep you ; 
that is, as long as you promise not to persecute 
me any longer, but to go away now and wait 
patiently until I can send it to you, and neither 
to write to me nor to follow us nor to give any 
sign of your existence — to leave me completely 
alone, in short.' 

* And when will the money be sent to me? * 

' As soon as this affair here is settled,' replied 
Mrs Lane, quickly, ' which it is bound to be in 
a very few days' time. The man is rich and in 
love. Hester, as she appears to be to the 
world, is a prize worth any man's money ; but 
if he got any inkling of your existence, my 
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friend — well, the whole business would be 
blown upon and fall to the ground at once!' 

* There is some truth certainly in what you 
say/ replied the man, thoughtfully. *Walk 
with me back to the gate where you met me 
just now, and I'll get out of this park and 
out of your way, for the present at all 
events.' 

They rose from the bench and walked away 
quickly together, till they disappeared beyond 
the thick shelter of the woods ; and when she 
could see them no longer, Marion Blake, half 
stunned by all she had heard and seen, crept 
trembling out of her hiding-place. 



CHAPTER V 

For the first few moments Marion stood 
motionless in front of the summer - Louse 
behind which she had been in hiding, in 
an agony of doubt and disturbance. Such 
was the tumult within her, and the bewilder- 
ment and confusion of her mind, that she 
utterly forgot what she had come out to do, 
and the message which Mrs Drury had bidden 
her deliver to her son. 

Oblivious of everything save of the astonish- 
ing discovery that she had so unwillingly made, 
she slowly began to retrace her steps up the 
path towards the house, along which Mrs Lane 
and her companion had now vanished from her 
sight ; her troubled face was full of perplexity, 
and her downcast eyes were fixed vacantly 
upon the frozen ground at her feet. 

* What am I to do ? What ought I to do ? ' 
she asked of herself over and over again. * Is 
it my duty to speak of what I have seen and 
heard ? or had I better hold my tongue, and 
bury the secret I have discovered in my own 
heart ? ' 

1 
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For Marion Blake, although she was so 
small and shy, so insignificant in position, and 
in many ways so simple and so ignorant of the 
world and its ways, was nevertheless no fool at 
all, and she had been quite clever enough to 
understand a great deal of the conversation 
she had overheard. 

To begin with, it was clear to her that the 
n^me of Lane by which these two ladies 
were known, was not their real name, and it 
was also plain that there was some mystery 
in Mrs Lane's life connected with the shabby 
man who had threatened her and demanded 
money of her. Who was this man ? and what 
was the hold he held over this beautiful and 
refined lady ? 

To the first of these questions Marion, after 
turning it over and over in her mind, -could find 
but one answer. The man was clearly not old 
enough to be Mrs Lane's father, for, although 
his hair was grey, he could hardly be more 
than fifty years of age, and if he was not her 
father, then he must be her husband — and 
therefore she was not a widow at all, as she 
represented herself to be, but a woman with 
a disreputable husband in the backgrcnrnd, of 
whom she was rightly ashamed. This con- 
clusion, which was the only one which die 
could arrive at, filled poor Marion with dismay 
^nd distress. For these women were evidently 
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nothing better than adventuresses, and the 
position they occupied in society was a false 
one altogether. Moreover, her uncle and 
aunt were being disgracefully deceived by 
them, and Kenneth Drury, whom Mrs Lane 
was apparently scheming to secure as a hus-^ 
band for her daughter, was only sought by 
her, and possibly by Hester herself also, be- 
cause he was a rich man, whom it would be 
an advantage to them both to catch. 

Marion's heart beat with angry indignation 
2s she thought of it, and as she neared the 
house she almost determined to rush into her 
aunt's presence and denounce these women to 
her, and make a clean breast of the secret she 
had overheard, and thus save Kenneth from 
becoming the victim of so base a conspiracy. 

But just as she had come to this decision she 
turned and looked back. 

Captain Drury and Hester were walking 
slowly homewards together up the long slope 
of the hill behind her, and something in the 
way in which they walked — in their lingering 
footsteps, in the two faces turned so often 
towards each oth-er — suggested new thoughts to 
Marion. Kenneth Drury was bending a little 
towards his companion ; he was talking to her 
earnestly. As they drew nearer, she heard 
Hester laugh a little, and he seemed to be re- 
monstrating with her ; then her foot stumbled 
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against the root of a tree, and Kenneth put 
out his hand quickly and supported her — 
tenderly, as it seemed to the little watcher — 
and she saw their faces flush as their hands 
met for a moment Marion turned and fled 
into the house. 

* He loves her ! ' she said to herself. * I am 
sure he loves her ! And how am I to deal him 
this dreadful blow ? I cannot, I will not, ruin 
his happiness. Should I not earn his eternal 
hatred if I were to be the one to blacken the 
name of the girl he loves? I cannot, cannot 
do it r She almost ran against her aunt in the 
hdl. 

*Well,' cried Mrs Drury, 'what does he say.**' 
Marion stopped dead short 

* Oh, Aunt Fanny ! ' she gasped, * I am so 
sorry. I — I quite forgot ! ' 

* You forgot ? What do you mean, child ? ' 

* I forgot to ask Cousin Kenneth. I forgot 
your message ! ' 

•Bless the girl! then what on earth have 
you been about all this time ? You must have 
been gone twenty minutes at least, and, really, 
Marion, you look quite daft and silly ; is any- 
thing the matter ? * 

*No, nothing, nothing. Aunt Fanny,' she 
faltered, her colour coming and going quickly, 
, only what you told me to do went clean out of 
my head! I can't tell you how sorry I am.' 
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Mrs Drury was not unreasonably disposed to 
be very angry with her companion, but before 
she had time to scold her, her son and Miss 
Lane came in together. Hester asked for her 
mother, rather uneasily, Marion fancied. 

*She said she was tired, knd went home. 
Have you seen her. Miss Blake ? ' 

Marion evaded a direct answer, and mur- 
mured awkwardly that perhaps Mrs Lane had 
come in already. Meanwhile Mrs Drury had 
cornered her son, and was explaining to him in 
a low voice the situation with regard to the 
dinner-party. 

The first words Marion was conscious of 
were spoken by Captain Drury, and she caught 
her own name. 

* Certainly not. Don't bother to send for 
anybody. Let Marion Blake take Mrs Haver- 
ing's place. That is the simplest plan.' 

* But you say this Mr Naylor is so particular, 
my dear ? * 

* Oh, well, he'll get on quite as well with little 
Marion as with anybody else — that is to say, he 
probably won't trouble himself much about her. 
Edgar Naylor is a confirmed woman-hater, not 
one woman in a hundred interests him. He 
might have found something to say to Mrs 
Havering, but, on the other hand, he very 
probably might not ! Give him to Marion. If 
he doesn't talk* to her she won't mind. Naylor 
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is a mans mm essentially. H« i* only cwi- 
ing (down to shoot tb^ governor's pheasants; 
that's all he cares about Everything else is 
nought to him/ 

So Marion received her orders to occupy the 
vacant place, and from what she had heard 
Captain Drury say about his friend Mr Naylor, 
she did not look forwarcl at all to his coni- 
pulspry companionship, nqr to the ordeal of the 
evening s entertainment. 

During the course of the day, which was a 
busy one to her, she had very little time to 
think over the events of the morning. She 
had to arrange the flowers on the dinner-table, 
to give out the sweets for desert, to run 
numerous messages between her agnt s morning- 
room and the kitchen. Then there was a little 
alteration in her own dress to be made, and she 
had to stand still whilst Mrs Drury 's maid 
fitted on the bodice and pulled and pinched and 
stuck pins into the defe ctive portions of it. 

Then came dressing time, and she had not as 
yet decided upon any course of action. 

Neverthel^s, there was one thing fixed in 
her mind, and that was that she would not 
be the instrument of destn^ying her cousin's 
happiness. If Hester L;une loved him, no 
word of hers should prevent him from marrying 
her. If, on the other hand, she had reason 
to believe that Hester looked upon him only 
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at a ^good match/ a man whose money 
and position she coveted, then Marion would 
go to her uncle and reveal all she had 
overheard* She would be guided by circum- 
stances. So far she had at least decided 
when the dinner-bell rang. 

There was a large party at dinner, and 
Marion (eh very small and shy when she found 
herself seated at the long table with an elderly 
gentleman on one side of her, and the 
dreaded Mr Edgar Naylor, the woman-hater, 
whose arm she had timidly taken when he was 
introduced to her in the drawing-room, on the 
other. Yet she looked very sweet, and win- 
some, too, in her white, embroidered muslin 
dress, with some Marshal Niel roses, which her 
aunt's maid had brought her from the con- 
servatory, pinned into the front of the low 
bodice, which now fitted her to perfection. 
Marion, like ninety-nine other women cut of a 
hundred, looked all the better for being prettily 
dressed — it is only the hundredth who is as 
handsome in shabby old dresses as in smart 
new ones, and even this rare and exceptional 
woman is unwise to trust to her charms too 
completely, r^ardless of the beautifying and 
perfecting influences of becoming clothes. 

Marion Blake at any rate * paid well,' as the 
saying is, for good dressing. Her own taste 
A\as excellent, and Mrs Drury had always been 
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generous to her little companion in the matter 
of her garments. Although she believed it her 
duty to allow her to wear nothing that should 
be unsuitable to her position, yet she took care 
that her simple dresses were well made and 
becoming. Thus Marion always possessed one 
pretty dinner dress in which, if she happened to 
be wanted at her uncle's table, she would not 
feel herself to be less well-dressed than any of 
his other guests. 

Mrs Drury had elaborately explained to Mr 
Edgar Naylor the unfortunate circumstances 
which had obliged her to request him to take 
in Miss Blake in the place of the lady originally 
destined for him. 

* Mrs Havering, whom you would have liked, 
I am sure, Mr Naylor, was unfortunately taken 
ill only this morning. I had no time to find 
a substitute, and was obliged to fall back on 
my adopted niece, Miss Blake. I hope you 
won t mind ? ' 

Mr Naylor bowed politely. 

* Not at all, not at all ; it makes no difference* 
to me at all.* 

* I ought to tell you that she is an orphan, 
and lives with us. She acts as my companion, 
in fact I am sorry that on your first visit 
to us — ' 

* Not at all, not at all ; it makes no 
difference,' said Mr Naylor once again, and 
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hs followed his hostess across the room and 
found himself bowing to a small girl in white. 

* Why, she is an exceedingly pretty girl ! * 
he said to himself as he gravely offered her 
his arm. And probably the. fact would never 
have come home to him but for Mrs Drury's 
elaborate apologies, for he rarely looked a 
woman critically in the face, regarding them 
mostly with a blank gaze of indifference, 
unless, indeed, it fell to his lot to cross- 
examine them in the witness-box, when they 
became at once very much more interesting 
to him, 

Edgar Nay lor was a successful barrister; a 
rising man whose name was becoming very 
well known in legal circles. He had talent, 
and he had had luck, and people said of him 
that, having set his foot well upon the lower 
rungs of the ladder of fame, there was no 
reason why he should not, if he chose, rise 
in time to the very summit of it 

His work was his chief joy in life. After 
that he loved shooting, and never, if he could 
help it, refused the offer of a few days of 
good sport. He had been at Eton with 
Kenneth Drury, and had continued his friend 
through after life, although it had so happened 
that from one cause or another he had never 
before been to stay at Crookthorpe, and he 
had never been introduced to Captain Drury's 
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parents until to-day. He was a striking-look- 
ing man, tall and dark and thin. He was 
smooth shaven, with keen brown eyes and 
rather a prominent nose, and a cast of face 
that was clever rather than handsome. He 
affected men's society, and lived much at his 
club, and he looked upon women as a necessary 
but somewhat tiresome element of life, the bent 
of his mind being eminently practical and serious, 
and wholly averse to the frivolities of feminine 
society. It was, therefore, as he had said 
truthfully, absolutely immat^ rial to him whom 
he took in to dinner. Some sort of C(»nversa- 
tion, no doubt, would be expected of him, and 
as he was a well-mannered man and accustomed 
to the usages of polite society, he was quite 
prepared to do what was necessary in the 
matter, but as to caring one jot whether the 
lady he had to be civil to was a Mrs or a Miss, 
a countess or a companion, that really could 
not be expected of him ! 

Nevertheless he must have been human, for 
he was distinctly conscious of thei fact that the 
lady he escorted into the dining-room was a 
pretty girl in white muslin. 

Now Mr Naylor had a secret weakness for 
white muslin ; he considered it simple and 
artless, and believed it to be inexpensive, 
after the common belief of the ignorant male 
being. It was agreeable to him to look at 
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while muslifi, but, of course^ he had not the 
smallest desire to talk to it. He said to him- 
self that he supposed he should have to talk 
to it, more or less, presently. But to begin 
with he addressed himself to his soup, for 
he had had no lunch, and he was hungry. 

When the soup was despatched he began 
to think it might be time to speak to his 
neighbour. What should he begin upon.^ 
The weather ? The beauties of the surround- 
ing country ? Should he ask her if she rode 
or skated .'^ Or should he inquire whether 
she was musical or sketched from nature? 

All these vapid questions would lead, no 
doubt, to equally vapid replies, which would 
be profoundly uninteresting to him ; but, at 
least, he should be doing his duty — a thing 
every Englishman feels some satisfaction in 
doing at whatever personal sacrifice to him- 
self. 

But whilst he was still debating how to 
begin an utterly puerile conversation suited 
to the capacities of a frivolous maiden robed 
in white muslin, he suddenly lifted his eyes 
from his plate, and all inadvertently they fell 
upon the lady who sat exactly opposite him 
on the other side of the table. 

Mr Naylor remained staring at her fixedly — 
so fixedly, indeed, that the rigidity of his gaze 
Attracted M;*rion's lattention. She followed it 
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across the table, and found that he was look- 
ing at Mrs Lane. 

Mrs Lane was beautifully dressed in pink 
satin and white lace — the counterpart, as usual, 
of her daughter's costume. She was still sip- 
ping her soup, and talking the while merrily 
and gaily to her neighbour, a wealthy widower 
whose place adjoined Crookthorpe. Marion 
heard her clear, ringing laugh, and watched 
her vivacious movements and smiling face 
with a deep sense of mingled wonder and 
admiration. How could she laugh and 
talk and smile whilst that awful man was 
in the background of her life? an ever- 
present tragedy, that had cropped up in 
the flesh only this very morning! And as 
she looked and wondered, lo and behold 
the dumb pantomime of the first morning of 
her arrival repeated itself, 

Mrs Lane looked up, and caught Mr 
Naylor's eyes fixed upon hen 

Instantly the colour fled from her face as 
though washed off" with a sponge, leaving only 
the spots of rouge on either cheek and the 
carmine lines of the lips standing out redly in 
ghastly contrast to the deathlike pallor of the 
rest of her countenance. 

For the space of perhaps five seconds a 
horrible contraction and twitching of the 
muscles around her mouth and eyes made her 
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appear an old woman. Then, with a sudden 
tension of her whole being, a shadowy smile 
forced itself crookedly back on to her rigid lips, 
and she bowed slightly to Mr Naylor. 

That gentleman returned the bow — also very 
slightly ; then Mrs Lane drank off the glass of 
sherry by her side at a gulp, and Mr Naylor, 
with a curious little smile on his keen face, 
removed his glance from her, and helped him- 
self from the dish of filleted soles which was 
being handed to him at the moment 

A few minutes later, with no appearance of 
eagerness or haste, he said to Marion, 

* Who is the lady in pink satin sitting exactly 
opposite to me ? * 

Which was certainly not the manner in which 
he had originally intended to open a conversa- 
tion with hen 

To this question Marion replied with 
another, 

* Since you bowed to her a moment ago, 
ought you not to know that quite as well as 
I can tell you?' 

The reply evidently surprised him very 
much, for he dropped his fork, and turned 
half round in his chair, and looked at her 
critically and with some amount of interest and 
admiration. 

* For so very young a lady, you are gifted 
with a large amount of wisdom, Miss Blake 1 
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That was a very diplomatic remark of yours! 
So you saw the exchange of bows, did you ? * 

* I see a great deal, unfortunately ! ' said 
Marion ; and she said it with so deep a sigh 
that Mr Naylor looked at her with increasing 
attention and interest, 

* Don't say that, and don't sigh about it,' 
he said, with a very pleasant smile. * To 
have the power of seeing a gre..t deal, and also 
the power of saying nothing of what one sees, 
is one of the most valuable qualities that either 
man or woman can be gifted with.' 

* And you are trying to induce me to be 
false to the very ijualities you admire so 
much ! ' exclaimed Marion, her eyes lighting 
up with intelligent amusement. 

*A very proper and well-merited rebuke, 
Miss Blake,' replied Mr Naylor, with a laugh ; 
whilst to himself he said, * This girl is not only 
pretty and wears white muslin, she is also 
clever — very clever.' Aloud he went on, *Yet, 
as the question I asked you cannot be a secret 
in this house, I think you might in this instance 
be justified in replying to it. Will you tell me 
that lady's name ? presumably I have for- 
gotten it' 

* I don't think you look likely to forget many 
things,' laughed Marion back. * But, of course, 
there is no reason why I should not answer 
your question. The lady is Mrs Lane/ 
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•Ah! I thought as much/ murmured Mr 
Naylor ; and as Marion looked an inquiry, he 
went on quickly, *And what is she doing at 
Crookthorpe Hall ? Is she living in the 
neighbourhood ? ' 

* No ; she is staying in the house/ 

* Oh, indeed ! ' and Mr Naylor's eyebrows 
were slightly uplifted. 

' She and her daughter have been here for a 
wet k,' continued Marion. 

* A daughter too ? Which is Miss — Lane, 
pray ? ' There was a distinct hesitation before 
the name. 

* She is sitting next to Captain Drury — she 
is also in pink satin. This side of the table 
Mr Naylor.' 

Mr Naylor craned his head forward, and 
caught a glimpse of Hetty, looking radiant 
and lovely, a fairer, younger edition of her 
mother opposite him. 

* A very pretty girl ! ' he murmured, with so 
curious an air of abstraction that it passed 
through Marion's mind to wonder whether the 
words were sincerely spoken. 

* I should think there could not be two 
opinions about that,' she replied warmly. */ 
call her beautiful ! ' 

*Ah, I daresay. And Captain Drury — ^your 
cousin, is he not.** — does he, too, call her 
beautiful ? * 
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This last question was asked with evident 
interest, and Mr Naylor's keen brown eyes 
were fixed intently upon his neighbour, Marion 
felt her colour rise. 

* Certainly. Yes, of course he admires her. 
Why should he be blind ? ' 

* He is an only son, I believe, Miss Blake ? ' 

* An only child, Mr Naylor. Why do you 
smile ? ' she added a little angrily. 

* I beg your pardon if my smile annoys you, 
Miss Blake, but puzzles are amusing things.' 

* What do you mean ?* 

* I mean — ^well — I like putting puzzles to- 
gether. Don't you ? And this puzzle — I think 
that I begin to understand it, that is all.' 

And then he began to talk about the recent 
campaign in the Soudan, and Marion did not 
dare to ask for a further explanation of his 
meaning. 



CHAPTER VI 

But after dinner, when Mr Edgar Naylor came 
into the drawing-room, one of the long tail of 
black coats that crept in one by one to join 
the ladies, the first thing he did was to stand 
still for a few moments just inside the door 
whilst he took a comprehensive survey of the 
occupants of the large square room. 

Then having discovered that Marion Blake 
was sitting on a distant sofa by the side of a 
very dull-looking elderly young lady, whom she 
had, from a sense of duty to her aunt, been 
doing her best to entertain for the last half- 
hour, he made a bee line, so to speak, straight 
for that sofa, and stood up in front of her, tall 
and lean and brown, with his keen dark eyes 
fixed upon her. 

Then he asked her one of those vapid ques- 
tions with which he had originally intended to 
ply her. * Are you musical. Miss Blake ? ' 

Marion looked up at him with a little sur- 
prise. * Not particularly, Mr Naylor.' 

* Don't you i)lay the piano, or the fiddle, or 
the banjo, or the bones — or something ? or, at 

F 
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least, don't you sing? Surely you must do 
something of the kind?' he added, with a 
certain eagerness of persistence. 

Marion laughed. * I might be an eloquent 
performer on every one of those interesting 
instruments, and might sing like a Patti into 
the bargain, and I don't believe yoti would be 
impressed by my talents, Mr Na}lor.' 

' Do you mean to say you do nothing in that 
line then ? ' 

* Well, a strict adherence to truth forces me 
to admit that I do play the piano a little.' 

His face brightened at once. * Then, come 
along and play a tune immediately, please,' he 
said eagerly. 

Amused, and secretly a little puzzled, Marion 
rose from the sofa to comply, and as they were 
walking across the room side by side his mean- 
ing was explained to her in a low voice. 

* I must speak to you — play something soft, 
so that I can talk to you without anybody else 
hearing what I say.' 

With rather a heightened colour and a good 
deal of surprise Marion opened the piano and 
sat down before the instrument. Mr Nay lor 
immediately drew a chair close to her and sat 
down. 

* Don't you want a music book ? ' 

* No, I always play by heart,' and she ran 
her fingers lightly over the keys. *Are you 
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fond of music, Mr Naylor?' she asked with 
a little playful malice, for she quite anticipated 
the prompt answer. 

* Not in the least. I rather dislike it than 
otherwise. But I find it useful sometimes, and 
I didn't know how to get you away from that 
figurehead of a woman — ' 

•Poor Miss Poppleton! She is a most 
excellent person.' 

* I am sure she is. But I don't want her. 
And I do want you.' 

Marion was silent. She began to play a 
reverie of Schumann's in a soft undertone. 
She played well and accurately, but not speci- 
ally brilliantly. Her musical powers were 
chiefly called into requisition in order to lull 
her uncle into his afier-dinncr nap when they 
were alone. It had always been found to 
answer this purpose very well indeed. On the 
present occasion the sound of the notes caused 
the murmur of conversation in the room to 
swell into a continuous roar. 

•That's right; make them talk,' said Mr 
Naylor. 

* Do you know ycu are not very complimen- 
tary to me, Mr Naylor ? ' 

* No, I daresay not. It's not my object to 
be complimentary. My object is to gain your 
assistance and help.' 

* My help ? * she repeated with upraised brows, 
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but at heart she could not avoid feeling some- 
what flattered. * I do not see how a clever 
man can possibly receive any help from a girl 
like myself.' 

'Indeed, I am convinced that you can be 
of the very greatest help to me if you will 
only consent to act with me.' 

* But, Mr Nay lor, are you aware of my 
position in this house .^ I am not Mr and Mrs 
Drury's niece at all, really. I am only the 
child of a distant cousin, and they adopted me 
out of charity. My status here is a very 
humble and insignificant one. I am Mrs 
Drury's companion, and I very rarely appear 
downstairs when there is company in the house. 
On this occasion I am merely here to obey 
orders because Mrs Havering was taken ill. 
It is very good of you indeed to take the 
trouble to speak to me at all — ' 

* Don't talk nonsense,' he interrupted im- 
patiently. * What on earth do you suppose I 
care what your " status " is, or whether you 
are Mrs Drury's niece or companion.'^ As a 
matter of fact, you are a very pretty girl, and 
what is better still, you are a very clever girl, 
and that is quite enough for me, so don't talk 
any more rubbish about yourself.* 

* I thought you didn't want to be complimen- 
tary,' said Marion, with a little blushing smile. 
She found it very pleasant to be called pretty 
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and clever, for n body had ever called her so 
before, and it was nice to be told so by a dis- 
tinguished-looking man whose opinion she was 
sure was very well worth having. 

* I am not paying you compliments in the 
least I am simply stating a fact/ he went 
on gravely. * Now don't stop playing, because 
I am just coming to what I want to say to 
yoa Whether he is your real cousin or no, 
at least I suppose you take an interest in 
Kenneth Drury ? ' 

'Certainly I do,* and Marion was as grave 
as a judge in a moment 

* Well, Kenneth is one of my oldest friends ; 
he is a charming fellow, and I have a very 
real regard and affection for him, for which 
reasons I cannot possibly stand by and see 
him made a fool of/ 

* Made a fool of?' she repeated slowly, 

* Yes. And I don't think I can be wrong in 
saying that you have a very shrewd notion of 
what I mean, Miss Blake — these women who 
call themselves Lane — their name is not Lane 
at all as it happens.' 

* I know that,' said Marion in a low voice. 

* Ah — you know that ? Well, then, of course 
you will help me ! I want you to promise me 
your help ? ' 

* I n what am I to help you ? * 

*Help me to save Kenneth Drury/ he 
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answered earnestly. For a moment she could 
not trust herself to speak, her fingers flew 
rapidly over the keys, she had broken into a 
popular air out of a comic opera, and the tune 
rang out almost wildly from the twinkling 
ivory keys. 

*You think him in danger, then?' she 
asked at length. 

•Certainly he is in danger. He spoke to 
me after dinner of this woman's daughter ; he 
spoke in raptures of her looks and her charms, 
and confided to me that he intended to ask 
her to be his wife at the earliest possible 
opportunity.' 

•You mean — ?' she faltered a little faintly. 

• I mean that there is no time to be lost, 
and that this marriage must never take place. 
Look here, Miss Blake, you are a sensible 
girl, and I can speak to you openly. It fell 
to my lot to cross-examine Mrs Lane in the 
witness-box about ten years ago. There were 
two scoundrels who were tried and. convicted 
of an extensive forgery — a forgery of bank 
notes it was— and her husband was one of 
them. The other man was named Drew, 
they were, both of them, clerks at the bank. 
Mrs Lane was subpoenaed by the counsel for the 
defence on behalf of the man Drew, and it fell 
to my lot to cross-examine her and her French 
maid, who was also mixed up in the business. 
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She gave her evidence cleverly, and mainly 
owing to her, Drew, who appears to have 
been a very intimate friend of hers, got off 
better than he deserved — with two years, I 
think — but her husband was sentenced to ten 
years' penal servitude. It was believed at 
the time that both Mrs BradAjrd (that is her 
real name) and her French maid were im- 
plicated in the affair, although it was impossible 
to make out a case against them. But the 
fact stands that she is the wife of a forger — 
a convicted felon, who is probably alive now, 
and who may be at large at any moment. 
Miss Bradford is the daughter of the said 
forger and felon, and is therefore totally un- 
fitted to be my friend's wife. They ought 
not in fact to be staying in this house at all 
— but at least Kenneth must not marry the 
girl.* 

•Why don't you tell him all this yourself?' 
inquired Marion after a pause of some moments, 
during which the melody under her fingers 
turned itself into a plaintive waltz. 

* For several reasons — first, it is scarcely 
decent that I should come as guest to this 
house in order to denounce other guests whilst 
I am under the same roof with them, who 
are here on a footing of friendship and in- 
timacy. Secondly, if I were to tell Kenneth 
all I have told you and more, from now till 
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to-morrow morning, he would not believe me. 
He would only be indignant and angry and 
quarrel with me. Because a man in love as 
he is — desperately in love' — he was looking 
at Marion earnestly, and to his astonishment 
he perceived something which swept over her 
face at his words. Mr Naylor was from habit 
and profession a keen student of human physi- 
ognomy, and he was startled as well as 
surprised to see that sudden cloud across the 
fair young face he was looking at. It was 
as though someone had suddenly slashed at 
her with a sharp knife. She recovered herself 
in an instant with marvellous self-control, and 
he went on more composedly and with eyes 
averted from her face, *As I say, a man in 
love is always obstinate and pig-headed — one 
only makes an enemy of him by telling him 
home-truths about the woman he is for the 
time infatuated with.' Somehow he worded 
it differently this time. 

'Then how could I — ?' 

*You could not. I do not ask you to 
attempt so hopeless a task. It is to the girl, 
Miss Lane — I suppose we had better call 
her so — that you must address yourself.' 

' Oh, Mr Naylor ! ' 

* Don't be afraid. A few words will do it 
You might go to her privately — to-night, if 
possible. You have only to tell her that every- 
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thing about her father is known to someone 
staying in the house, and that the only con- 
dition that their secret will be respected is that 
she refuses Captain Drury when he proposes 
to her. If she refuses him, and she and her 
mother leave the house as soon as possible, 
then they may go their way in peace, and may 
call themselves " Lane," or any other name 
they please, to the end of the chapter — ^as far 
as I am concerned at least. You see this is a 
woman's task, not a man's, Miss Blake.' 

* It is too hard a task, Mr Naylor. I can- 
not possibly undertake it,' said Marion, with 
decision. 

*I don't see why you should not, and there 
IS every reason why you should. You are 
presumably fond of Mr and Mrs Drury, and, 
perhaps — of your cousin also — at least, I 
imagine that you must have his interests at 
heart ? ' 

And Mr Naylor said to himself that the 
little discovery he had just made must surely 
enlist this girl wholly and entirely in the cause 
he pleaded. It was not in the feminine nature 
of things that she should desire to see Kenneth 
marry another woman, if his surmise was correct 
that she took a more than cousinly interest in 
him herself. And although he ought to have 
been glad of it, he experienced an unaccount- 
able sense of irritation and annoyance at this 
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new development which he Ixad been shaip 
enough to divine — a sensation, too, of un- 
pleasant disturbance within him, which was 
entirely a new thing to him; he could not 
indeed make it out at all. 

Marion continued to play for a few moments 
in silence. When she spoke again she had 
thought out and battled out a great many 
conflicting emotions within herself. 

* I certainly have Kenneth's interests at 
heart, Mr Naylor, and — I — am very fond of 
him. But for that very reason I cannot help 
taking a totally different view of the case to 
what you do. I think, to b gin with, you are 
very unjust towards Hester Lane — let us con- 
tinue to call her so, please. She, at least, 
cannot have been mixed up in her father's 
crime and her mother's deceptions, if she 
knows of them they are probably a grief and a 
pain to her. At twenty a girl cannot possibly 
be a hardened criminal. If she loves my 
cousin and he loves her, then I swear to you 
that I will be no party to a scheme for ruining 
their happiness ! ' 

Edgar Naylor looked at her earnestly and 
intently. Here was a woman who had not 
only brains but also a heart, and a good 
heart too! 

'You would rather see your cousin — whom 
you say you are fond of — married to an ad- 
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venturess whom you know to be figuring under 
an assumed name ? whom you may guess to be 
only willing to marry him because he is rich ? 
sooner than speak those few words which 
might save him from so disastrous a union ? ' 

He waited curiously for her answer. It came 
at length in a low and serious voice, after some 
moments of thought. 

* You think, perhaps, that it is because I am 
a coward that I refuse to do what you ask. But 
it is not that. If I believed her to be actuated 
only by those mercenary motives to which you 
allude, then I think I should not hesitate for a 
moment to undertake the mission which you 
suggest to me. But however much I may 
believe you to be right with regard to the 
mother, I am convinced that you are doing the 
daughter a gross injustice. I am sure that 
Hester Lane loves my cousin, and you tell me 
that he has confessed his love for her to you. 
Why should the lives of two people be ruined 
because of the sins of their parents ? I call it 
neither fair nor right that they should not have 
their chances of happiness just like others. 
That a woman should be made to suffer for 
the sins of her father i^ one of the cruellest 
things that can be imagined I No, Mr Naylor, I 
will not undertake what you wii^h, and render 
my cousin unhappy ; and it is just because his 
happioess is dear to me that I warn you, 
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moreover, tliat believing as I do that Miss 
Lane cares for him, I shall take her part as far 
as I am able, through thick and thin I ' 

She rose from the piano as she spoke and 
began shutting it up. Edgar Naylor rose too 
and looked at her. She was flushed and a 
little breathless, there was a certain brave 
candour about her words which appealed to 
him strongly. He said to himself that a 
weaker woman would have made a hundred 
futile excuses before she would have admitted 
the truth. But this girl had not been afraid 
to imply the real reasons of her refusal. He 
looked her over from head to foot ; how frail 
and tiny and timid she looked, this little girl 
of humble position in her white muslin frock of 
innocence ; but what a brave good heart flashed 
through her kindling eyes, what a friend she 
might be, what a partisan I He met her eyes ; 
they were, he fancied, a little defiant as they 
looked up straight into his. 

She would not be his friend, he feared — 
nay, would she not sooner be his foe ? 

He bowed his head beneath her glance. 

* Lucky the man,' he murmured, * whose 
happiness is dear to such a woman as you 
are I ' 

He had spoken the words before he had 
f^lised all that they might imply, but the 
crimson flush that flamed from her brow to 
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her neck told him suddenly what he had 
betrayed. 

* I am one of those men/ he went on lightly, 
with a smile, * who all through my life have 
always been "too late'' for life's best prizes.' 

* Mr Edgar Naylor, the successful barrister, 
ought to be the last man on earth to say that ! ' 
she answered with a smile. 

'Forgive me,' he murmured, *and if you 
can guess for what I crave forgiveness, then, 
in your goodness, give me one of those fading 
roses on your dress.' In all his life, Naylor — 
man of the world — rising barrister — had never 
before made such a request of any woman. 

She was pushing back the music-stool and 
putting out the candles on the piano. Naylor 
waited. She made as though she wuuld pass 
him, and he drew back. She turned her face 
for a moment towards him. 

* There is nothing at all to forgive,' she said 
simply. 'Good night' And as she brushed 
by him quickly, a drooping Miarshal Niel rose 
fell out of the bosom of her dress at his feet. 

He stooped and picked it up. She had 
already gone, and he stuffed it quickly and 
almost guiltily into the breast pocket of his coat. 

Late that evening, long after the guests from 
the neighbourhood had driven away, whilst 
those in the house had retired to their re- 
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spective rooms, the host and hostess found 
themselves together alone at last in the 
seclusion of their conjugal chamber* 

*My dear John/ then said Mrs Dt^ury 
solemnly to her husband, *a most extra* 
ordinary thing has happened.' 

*What may that be, Fanny?' 

* Why, this friend of Ken's — this Mr Naylor» 
whom he thinks so much of — simply devoted 
himself to our little Marion the whole evening.' 

' Bless my soul ! You don't mean to say so ? ' 

* I do indeed. Of course, I never supposed 
he would even take the trouble to speak to her 
at dinner ; in facr, I apologised to him for send- 
ing her in with him. What could he find to 
say to the poor little thing? Such a clever 
man as he is, and getting on so well at the 
Bar. But I saw him talking to her at dinner, 
and I just put it down to his good nature, and 
thought nothing of it But afterwards, when 
you gentlemen came into the drawing-room, I 
looked about to see who I could introduce him 
to who would be likely to amuse him, and 
I thought Lady Mary Girton would be just 
the very woman he would like, when, to my I 
great surprise, I saw him established comfort- 
ably at the piano talking to Marion again. I 
really was never so much surprised in my life. | 
It couldn't be a love of music, you know, be- 
cause she does not play at all remarkably/ 
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*She plays very nicely, I thihk.' 

*Yes> but nothing at all out of the way. 
And really, poor little girl— ze/^ know that 
she is a good, obedient child, John, but to a 
stranger she must seem Very dull and ignorant 
—she is not even pretty.' 

•Well, there I don't agree with you, my 
love. I think Marion is distinctly pretty look- 
ing in her own quiet style — rather attractive) I 
may feay.* 

Mrd Drury, who had been told this already 
by her son, began to wonder whether meti 
looked at women with different eyes from their 
fellow-women. She herself dould See nothing 
attractive in her little compan{oii> and It dis- 
tinctly annoyed her to hear her admired 
either by her husband or her son* Neverthe- 
ledfe, if Mr Naylor admired her, ao much the 
better, for what a wonderful and excellent thing 
it would be if he were to take her away right 
out of Kenneth's path ! Mrs Drury had not for- 
gotten that Kenneth had called Marion pretty, 
and had said terrible things concerning her 
nose and her lips! She had often shuddered 
at this memory. All the same, this thing must 
be too good to be true. Mr Naylor could not 
be so misguided. Miracles do not take place 
in this matter-of-fact age. 

* He cannot mean anything serious,* she said 
aloud, with sorrowful conviction, * It is cer- 
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tainly extraordinary that he should have noticed 
her at all, but as for any real intentions — * 

'Well, let her have her chance anyway. 
There is no harm in that She had better 
dine downstairs as long as the man is here. 
That will give him every opportunity. Gad! 
it would be a fine match for a little penniless 
girl! He must be encouraged, Fanny, dis- 
tinctly encouraged. It would be a simple and 
easy way out of a difficulty for us. If she 
doesn't marry somebody who can afford to keep 
her, / shall have to leave a provision for her 
after my death, and that would mean so much 
out o(your jointure, my dear ! ' 

* She shall certainly dine downstairs;' there- 
upon said Mrs Drury, with some haste and 
much earnestness. 

So the fiat went forthi Marion was to dine 
downstaira 
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CHAPTER VII 

* Unless you can bring him to the scratch 
to-morrow,' said Mrs Lane, alias Bradford, 
to her daughter, *we shall have to bolt, and 
even then it will be running it very fine, and 
we shall be lucky if we are able to avert a 
catastrophe in any case.' 

' Has anything fresh happened, then ? ' asked 
Hester, who was gazing dreamily into her 
bedroom fire. She spoke a little wearily, for 
it was late, and she was tired ; but Mrs Lane 
had come into her room ostensibly to unfasten 
her dress. Miss Weeds having been as usual 
sent away, but really, as Hester well knew, 
she came to talk to her about disagreeable 
things. She could not very well turn her 
mother out. 

* Yes, something fresh has cropped up — ^a 
most unpleasant complication. What happened 
this morning was bad enough, but I trust 
I have staved off that danger for the present ; 
but this evening, what do you imagine has 
occurred ? ' 

G 
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* I am sure I can't guess/ 

* Did you notice that man who has come 
to stop in the house? Do you know who 
he is?* 

* Do you mean Captain Drury's great friend, 
Mr Naylor ?' 

* Yes. Did you speak to hirn ? ' 

* No ; Captain Drury wanted to introduce 
me to him, hut after dinner he sat talking to 
the little Bl^ke girl bX. th^ pi^no* apd then I 
went into the billiarv^-room to watch the play, 
and so there was no opportunity. Captain 
Drury tells me he is a very »hy man, and not 
fond of ladies' society.' 

* I don't know about hia being shy,' said 
her mother, rather grimly. ' I didn't find him 
shy when I ^tood opposite to him in the 
witnessrbox.' 

' Mother, you don't mean to tell me— ! ' and 
Hester sat suddenly bolt upright in her chair. - 

'Yes, that is what I do mean to tell you,' 
nodded Mrs Lane. * He ia the barrister who 
crosis-examined me in that wretched trial 1 
I flatter myself he didn't get much rise out 
of me, though!' 

* It's so long ago he may have forgotten 
you,' faltered Hester. She bad turned very 
pale. 

* Forgotten ! Not he ! He stared at me 
fixedly across the table to-night the moment he 
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caught sight of me, and I saw recognition plainly 
written in his eyes, so I thought it wiser policy 
to bow. He bowed back again quite politely — 
the brute— and then I saw him smile— ugh ! ' 

* I — I suppose he knows our real name ? ' 

* Of course, he does, qr did. He may have 
forgotten that, but it*3 not likely. He's too 
clever I that man's brain is a sort of savings 
box— everything put into it remains there.' 

*■ What do you suppose he'll do ? ' 

* How can I tell ! Something horrible, pro- 
bably. The thing for us to do is to forestall 
him, so that when he does fire his shot it 
may fall comparatively harmless.' 

* How do you mean ?* 

*Wby, you must come to an understanding 
with Captain Drury at once — ^to- morrow, for 
certain. Mind, not an open engagement ; that 
would never do. It must be kept a secret 
till this man is gone, or else he is certain to 
speak out You see he has only come down 
for two days, just for this pheasant drive to- 
morrow and the next day, then he will have 
to go back to town ; he is a busy man and 
can't be away long. What he'll probably 
do is to hold his tongue and watch me whilst 
he is here, but the moment he has got back 
to London be will write to Mr Drury and 
tell him we are impostors, and all about your 
wretched father/ 
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* Well, but if he is going to do that, every- 
thing will be found out.* 

* Yes, but if you and Kenneth understand 
one another by then, it won't so much matter. 
There will be a row, of course, but we shall 
weather the storm. Kenneth Drury is not a 
boy, and he's not likely to give up the woman 
he loves and is engaged to simply because 
her father was a convict. He won't like it, 
of course, but if you play your cards properly 
he will stick to you all the same.* 

* Mother,' said Hetty, very seriously, ' I 
ought not to marry Kenneth Drury. I shall 
be doing a very wicked thing if I marry 
him.' 

'Don't be a fool, Hetty. Why shouldn't 
you marry hirn, pray.*^ You must marry some- 
body ? ' 

* I ought not to be any decent man's wife, 
or enter into any respectable family, and that 
is the plain truth ! Oh, mother, let us go back 
to the old life ! It was odious enough, God 
knows, but at least it was frankly honest' 

*You will make me very angry, Hetty, if 
you say things like this ! Go back to the old 
life indeed ! to Uncle Simon's dirty apart- 
ments in a third-rate German town, that reeked 
of smoke and of beer. To sit up every night 
of our lives smiling and fawning upon all those 
horrible men that used to come flocking up 
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the stairs evening after evening. Doesn't it 
make you shudder to remember it ? the odious, 
mean faces, the dirty cards, the chink of money 
on the worn, green tables ! And how do you 
suppose I used to feel as I sat by and watched 
you — you, a mere child of seventeen, moving 
about amongst that crowd of fearful men, the 
very scum of every nation on earth, handing 
them their filthy lager beer and filthier cig^ars, 
and being forced to endure their leering glances 
and insulting compliments ? Oh ! a home at 
Uncle Simon's was dearly bought at such a 
price as that was ! And think how hard I 
have worked since we came back to Eng- 
land to gain a footing in decent society — how 
I have slaved, and toiled, and eaten dirt, all 
for your sake, Hetty, and now to hear you say 
it would be ** wicked" to marry the first real 
good chance that you've had — oh ! it's enough 
to break my heart, it is, indeed/ 

Hetty shaded her eyes with her hand and 
lay back in her chair. 

'What do you want me to do, then?' she 
asked presently in a dull, spiritless voice. 

'Why, you know as well as I can tell you, 
Hetty. It ought not to be difficult to bring 
Kenneth Drury to book. You've been practi- 
cally alone together now all day for nearly 
a week. He is clearly in love with you. 
Surely a very little more on your part will 
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make him speak out! Then you must play 
indecision and a doubt of your own feelings. 
You must ask him to keep matters quiet for 
a few days until you can make up your mind. 
In that way you will gain time, and nothing 
need bo 3aid to his parents about the engage- 
ment until this dreadful man has gone away, 
and the very moment his back is turned you 
must definitely accept him. Then the rest 
will be quite easy. His father and mother 
will he told at once. They will kiss and bless 
you. You must pretend to adore your lover^ 
and manage to fix an early date for the mar-r 
rijige. After that we can defy Fate. It is very 
difficult for a man to draw back in the first 
flush of a happy engagement, and vhen he has 
gone as far as fixing the day, it's practically 
impossible, I may say.' 

Hetty made no direct answer, but presently 
she got up from her }o\v seat by the fireside 
and went across to her mother and kissed 
her. 

*Poor mother,' she said sadly; •poor dar- 
ling mother, I know you have had a hard 
life, dear.' 

Mrs Lane began to cry softly. 

*Oh, nobody knows, nobody knows! not 
even you, Hetty ; but if \ can only get you 
well and safely married — then what does it 
n^atter what becomes^ of me ! * 
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Even the worst of women still retain a gleam 
of unselfishness: It is a quality which is essen- 
tially feminine, and is the one and only point 
in which all women are superior to men. 

Hetty was touched. She knew her mother 
to be worldly and hard and untruthful — her 
whole life, in fact, was nothing but a fraudulent 
lie; but Hetty realised that if her mother 
sinned it was for her sake, and because she 
loved her, and she could almost forgive her all 
the base, bad things against which her own 
cleaner soul often rebelled most bitterly. 

*Go to bed now, dear,' she said soothingly, 
'You are tired and overwrouq^ht. I will 
think everything over, and to-morrow things 
will, perhaps, seem better and clearer to us 
both.' 

Mrs Lane wished her child good night, and 
the soft closing of the door between the rooms 
told Hetty that she was alone at last. 

Then the girl sat down aq^ain by the fire, and 
thought long and earnestly over the vexed 
problems of her troubled life. 

Hester Lane had been brought up in a bad 
school All her life long she had been ac- 
customed to see the worst side of human 
nature* Her father's crime, scarce compre- 
hended at the time, had nevertheless been 
fully understood by her as she grew older 
and wiser, and the shame which she had felt 
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about him had been not so much at the 
thought of the sin itself as at the disgrace 
which he had brought upon herself and her 
mother in the eyes of friends and acquaint- 
ances. To hide that disgrace from the world 
had been the effort of both the child and her 
mother ever since. She had learnt to lie 
glibly and easily — the false name — the story 
of her mother's widowhood — the fiction of her 
late father's position and profession, together 
with innumerable romances concerning their 
subsequent movements and occupations — ^all 
this had become second nature to her. Hester 
could talk as airily as did her mother about the 
princely castles abroad at which she had been 
a guest, and the distinguished noblemen who 
had laid their hearts at her feet, whereas the 
outsides of their walls had been all she had 
ever seen of the foreign palaces, and the only 
genuine offer of marriage she had ever received 
had been from a broken-down gambler, who 
had ruined himself at the green tables in her 
disreputable uncle's apartments. And year 
after year the same weary battle went on — 
the battle against duns and debts and money- 
lenders. The endless struggle to dress up to 
the latest fashion, and to have the best of 
everything and to pay for nothing, and at the 
same time to escape Scot free from clamorous 
creditors. Many and many a time had Hester 
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been awakened in the middle of the night and 
told to get up and pack her boxes in a hurry, 
and in the grey dawn of early day the two 
women had stolen away from some temporary 
refuge in hotel or lodging in order to evade 
the pressure of angry tradespeople that were 
beginning to bear upon them too hardly. 
Then it would be a case of changing of cabs 
and of doubling back — of short journeys on one 
railway, only to return for the same place by 
another, so that the track might be lost — then, 
when the danger had blown over, a new name 
and a fresh start in untried quarters, and the 
same old game would be played over again. 
Hester was so familiar with it all that she had 
ceased to feel any compunction about their 
method of living, yet she was by no means 
so hardened as was her mother. There were 
times when she bitterly despised herself, when 
she longed with all her heart to be honest and 
truthful, and when she would have given much 
to feel she had nothing to hide in her present, 
and nothing to be ashamed of in her past 

More especially had she felt all this since 
they had come to stay at Crookthorpe Hall. 
She had, it is true, always looked forward to 
marriage as eagerly as did her mother. If 
only she could marry, she told herself often — 
marry well and comfortably — then she would 
lead a new life altogether. Her wedding day 
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should be the beginning of new things for her. 
She would then turn her back for ever on 
hypocrisy and deceit. She would become a 
model wife, and shake off all the evil habits of 
her past life for good and all. But oddly 
enough, although she had at first very much 
wanted to marry Captain Drury, yet» since she 
had known him better and seen more of him, 
she had grown more and more reluctant to 
allow him to propose to her. She saw that he 
liked and admired her, and she knew that with 
a very little effort on her part he might be 
brought to put his preference into words — yet 
she shrank from the moment of the coi^fession 
of his affection, and every time he had tried to 
bring things to an issue she had put him off 
and evaded the crisis. 

When her mother had left her Hetty did not 
go to bed. She sat thinking it all out by the 
light of her dying fire, and her mind became 
perfectly distracted between the conflicting 
emotions within her. On the one hand there 
was her mother and the very desirable mar- 
riage by which it was in her power to repay 
her parent for all the years of struggles she had 
waged chiefly for her daughter's sake, and on 
the other hand there was that small remnant of 
a conscience, which not all the baseness of her 
daily life had been able to stifle \^ithin her. 
And there was yet another element in poor 
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Hetty's storm - tossed breast — an element 
stronger and subtler than all else — that pulled 
her first one way and then the other. 

* It uouM be a shameful thing to doT she 
cried out to herself at one moment, whilst 
almost immediately she added, ' But what a 
temptation it is I what an overwhelming 
temptation I ' 

For it was not only the worldly advantages 
of the prospect that allured her ; the social 
safety, the freedom from the moral obliquity 
which in her present circumstances continued 
to drag her back into the slough of her parents' 
smirched and damaged lives. Greatly as she 
longed to shake herself clear of all this and 
to begin a new and better existence, it was 
not because of these things that she clung \i ith 
feverish strength to a hope she knew she must 
eventually abandon. 

It was Kenneth Drury himself who was the 
greatest difficulty of all in her difficult path. 
For she knew that she had won his heart--* 
and she loved him ! 

She had not been at all sure of him when she 
had first come down to stay at Crook thorpe. 
She had known him to be a flirt, and she had 
mistrusted his admiration, and had even sus- 
pected that his real heart might be in the 
keeping of the pretty girl who lived with his 
parents ; but a few days of constant companion- 
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ship had opened her eyes to her own power 
over him. It was not merely that Captain 
Drury admired her beauty, for Hester had 
received plenty of admiration during her 
chequered life, and she had learnt by re- 
peated experiences how very little admiration 
has to do with love. More than once, men 
who had approached her with such marked 
attentions as to induce her mother to imagine 
that they desired her for a wife, had after a few 
weeks suddenly drawn back and disappeared 
again altogether out of her life. And Hester 
was shrewd enough to perceive, although 
her mother was blind to the fact, that they 
had never had any serious intentions towards 
her, and that appreciation of her physical charms 
alone had been the temporary attraction to her 
side. Perhaps they had asked themselves who 
and what were these two ladies whose position 
was so undefined and whose way of living was 
apparently so precarious."^ or perhaps it was 
only something in herself that, whilst it attracted 
admiration, barred the way to love. ^ 

She had believed at first that Captain Drury 
had entertained no stronger feelings towards 
her than the others, or if in the depths of her 
own heart she had dimly hoped, at least she 
had not dared, in the face of previous dis- 
appointments, to allow herself to dwell upon 
those hopes. 
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But since she had been staying at Crook- 
thorpe she had learnt otherwise. And from 
the hour that she had seen love in Kenneth's 
eyes she had ventured to own to herself that 
this man alone had the power to touch her 
heart. 

It was hard to have to give him up after 
this ! but Hester knew that she would have to 
do so. Like her mother, she would not have 
hesitated to defy the sharp-witted lawyer who 
had recognised and was probably prepared to 
denounce them as impostors — for she was no 
coward to throw up a winning game at the 
first breath of danger. It was not Edgar 
Naylor and the revelations he might make 
that would have forced her to give up her 
lover. 

If only she had not loved him ! Then she 
would have stuck to him through thick and 
thin, just for the money and the position which 
she coveted so much : and for the freedom 
from harassing debts and still more harass- 
ing fears that would have meant so very 
much more to her, but she could not sacrifice 
the man she loved to her own ambitions — that 
was not possible to her ! 

Slowly she rose at length, and walking over 
to the dressing-table, unlocked the morocco case 
where she kept her few trinkets — sham pearls 
and sham diamonds for the most part!— and 
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from under a velvet tray she drew* forth a 
cherished memento — a faded gardenia that had 
once been a button-hole flower. Sadly and 
tenderly she pressed it once or twice to her 
lips, then dropped it into the red ashes of the 
now dying fire. 

The flame flickered up qu'ckly and the small 
shrivelled object was soon consumed. 

* So ends the sweetest dream of my life ! ' 
murmured Hester half aloud. 'There shall be 
no more illusions for me any more ! * And after 
that she extinguished the light and went to 
bed. 



CHAPTER Vni 

* Dissipation does not agree with you, Marion. 
I never saw anybody looki'ig so tired and 
washed-out in my life/ said Mrs Drury the 
following morning to her companion. *Did 
you eat anything that disagreed with you last 
night, my dear ? That suprime of lobster aux 
truffes was fearfully rich; I was afraid of it 
myself* Cook will overdo her entries ! ' 

Marion laughed. ' I did not touch it, aunt ; 
and I assure you I am perfectly well/ 

* More than you look, my dear. I shall let 
you off the leading articles to-day; you can 
just read me the births and deaths and the 
latest intelligence, and that will be enough. 
And I must insist on your lying down for an 
hour before you dress for dinner to-night. Oh ! 
did I not tell you } Your uncle wishes you to 
dine with us every evening whilst we have 
friends staying here.' 

* Really, aunt ? * and Marion looked very 
much surprised, for she had so long been 
relegated to a life of insignificance and re* 

pression that to be thought of and brought 

III 
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forward at all was rather startling to her — 
*but why?' 

Aunt Fanny looked mysterious, and said, 
'Never mind why! Your dear uncle has 
always good reasons for things.' 

Marion coloured a little, she hardly knew 
why, and began reading the 'births and 
deaths' column aloud without any further 
remark. 

She certainly did look pale and tired in the 
crude light of morning. The roses on her 
cheeks had faded, and there were black circles 
round her eyes ; she had slept very badly, 
for she was deeply and intensely anxious with 
regard to the events that were taking place in 
the house, in which she had all unwillingly 
become a participator. She was very uncertain, 
moreover, as to whether she was doing right or 
wrong in refusing to act as Mr Naylor had 
wished her to do. She could see that he had 
justice and honesty on his side, and she gave 
him credit for being sincere in his desire to 
save Kenneth Drury from what he believed 
to be a great misfortune. 

But would it be a great misfortune ? Is it 
ever a misfortune for a man to marry the woman 
he is in love with, so long as she loves him back 
sincerely and truly ? Would the misfortune not 
rather be that he should miss that greatest of 
all human blessings owing to the well-meant 
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but injudicious interference of his friends? 
That was the question which Marion Blake 
could in no wise answer satisfactorily to her- 
self. Mr Nay lor had told her that it was her 
* duty ' to prevent such a marriage from taking 
place ; but whilst her head told her that he 
certainly had a good case in favour of his own 
argument, Marion's heart took a totally differ- 
ent view of the situation ; and she was one of 
those women — long may they live and multiply 
— who invariably follow the instincts of the 
heart in preference to those of the head. 

She did not blame Mr Naylor at all. On the 
contrary, she perceived the truth and the justice 
of the side he took in the matter. Yet instinc- 
tively she ranged herself on the opposite side — 
the side of love and of constancy — instead of 
the side of worldly wisdom and prudence. Yet 
two things she did hope for from the bottom 
of her heart. One was that Edgar Naylor 
would not act harshly and precipitately; and 
the other was that Hester Lane herself 
might prove equal to the self-sacrifice that 
her love — if it was a true love — might demand 
of her. 

* If she will give him up of her own accord, 
sooner than drag him down, then what a noble 
woman she will show herself to be!' thought 
Marion ; and it is quite certain that in Hester s 
place Marion would not have hesitated a 

H 
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moment Yet she had her very strong doubts 
as to whether Hester would come up lo her 
own ideals in the matter. Meanwhile she her- 
self was for the present powerless to help or to 
mar the plot that was working itself out under 
her eyes. All she could do was to watch and 
wait and hope. 

The morning had opened quietly and un- 
eventfully enough. The gentlemen had gone 
out shooting after an early breakfast, at which 
the Lanes had not been pre^^ent ; and as soon 
as they were off Marion had be<^n summoned to 
the storeroom, where her daily duties of put- 
ting out the dessert and arranging fresh flowers 
and decorations for the dinner table were 
materially increased by the larger party in the 
house, so that she was engaged for some little 
time in attending to them. Afterwards she 
had gone straight to her aunt^s morning-room, 
where Mrs Drury had, as has been seen, im- 
mediately attacked her on the subject of her 
[.ale and tell-tale face. 

Nothing, she felt certain, of an important 
nature could hnve taken place, nor would be 
likely to do so yet awhile, unless, indeed, Mr 
Naylor were to warn Captain Drury of his 
danger whilst they were out shooting together. 
Yet Mr Naylor had said that he would not 
speak to his friend whilst he was staying in 
hi» fritrnd's fatlier's house ; and Marion blievcvl 
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him. It was odd, altogether, how much she 
did believe in this man, considering how short 
a time she had known him, and how entirely 
she disapproved of his views and methods. 
But she had not had time yet to cross-question 
herself about the complexity of her sensations 
in this purely personal matter, so she put it on 
one siJe for the present, and determined not to 
think about it. 

The first event of the morning was that 
Mrs Lane came fluttering into Mrs Drury s 
boudoir just as Marion was laying down the 
Times newspaper at the conclusion of her 
reading. The word * fluttering * is used ad- 
visedly, for it exactly describes the lady's 
movements. She was in a pretty flutter of 
suppressed excitement. Her eyes shone with 
eagerness ; her white hands were uplifted with 
quick and petulant gestures ; the very ribbons 
on her dress seemed to be in a tremor as she 
entered. 

*Oh, dear, dear Mrs Drury! might we — 
may we— ask to be allowed a great treat? 
Would you consent? Would you be so very 
kind, I wonder ? ' 

'What am I to consent to, Mrs Lane?* 
inquired Mrs Drury, rather bewildered by this 
incomprehensible onslaught. * Anything I can 
do, I am sun', I shall be only too happy — any- 
thing in the world ! ' 
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• Oh, it's only a little thing, dear Mrs 
Drury ; but my dear girl is so anxious, and 
she was afraid to ask you herself. She has 
never — would you believe it? — joined in a 
shooting - party lunch in her life ! All the 
times we have stayed in those great German 
castles, where the gentlemen used to go stag 
and boar hunting in the forests, besides lots of 
English country houses also, where parties are 
made up of the ladies to drive over to some 
romantic spot to take out the lunch to them ; 
and more than once I have gone, but dear 
Hetty has been so unfortunate ; she was always 
prevented — once she had a bad cold, and an- 
other day she had sprained her ankle, and 
there was a sick headache stopped her too ; so 
somehow she always missed going, and she 
says she should like so much to drive out to- 
day and join the gentlemen, as we understand 
their lunch is to be sent out to them. And 
Hetty does so love a picnic ; she is really 
quite a baby about picnics I tell her.' 

Mrs Drury, whose habits and customs were 
fixed as the stars, was rather put out by the 
request. 

' Well, really, Mrs Lane, I don't know 
quite what to say. Mr Drury always arranj^es 
these things, and he ordered the dogcart, I 
believe — one of the grooms was to drive it 
over to the farmhouse, where they are to 
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lunch. There would hardly be room, I 
fear/ 

*Oh! but might not the wagonette go 
instead ? ' pleaded Mrs Lane. * Then it would 
hold us all so nicely — all four of us, you and 
Miss Blake too, as well as the lunch.' 

* Oh i I should not think of going. I should 
catch my death of cold. We never do such a 
thing here, Mrs Lane. I don't know what my 
husband would say to it' 

* Dearest Mrs Drury, you should not really, 
really be so behind the times!' persisted Mrs 
Lane, playfully. *At Lord Darker's and 
Sir John Renfer's and at the Earl of Custin's 
the ladies always went out with the lunch. I 
assure you it's always done now ; and the dear 
earl said to me only the last time we were 
staying there, " Mrs Lane, you are to be sure 
and bring your charming daughter over to 
lunch," and that was the time Hetty had that 
tiresome headache and couldn't go ; and why 
should you and Mr Drury not have things just 
the same as at other places } I am sure Crook- 
thorpe is quite as nice as any nobleman's place 
I was ever in — ^much nicer indeed in a great 
many ways!' 

Good Mrs Drury was not impervious to the 
flattery, and the names of these aristocratic 
personages whom Mrs Lane quoted so glibly 
were not altogether without effect upon her. 
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Why, indeed, should not her husband's shoot- 
ing-parties be on as fashionable a basis as the 
Earl of Custin's ? She began to reconsider 
her decision. 

* Well, I don't know how I can refuse, Mrs 
Lane, though I should not think of driving 
five miles in an open carriage myself this 
weather; but if you and Hester are really 
bent upon it — well, yes, I suppose you could 
certainly go. I can order the wagonette of 
course instead of the dogcart.' 

* Oh ! thanks so much, dearest Mrs Drury. 
You are good and kind, and Hetty will be so 
delighted ! It tuill be a treat to her, dear 
child.' 

Then up spoke Marion Blake from her 
corner. 

* Aunt Fanny, may I go too ? There would 
be room for me in the wagonette.* 

* You, Marion } Good gracious, what next ? ' 
Mrs Lane had stopped short by the door at 

the sound of Miss Blake's voice. She turned 
slowly round and looked at her. 

Through the elder woman's mind there 
flashed the question, *Why does she want to 
go } ' Then her lips curved into a smile, 
although her eyes remained grave, which 
gave her an odd expression of watchfulness. 

*Oh! do come, Miss Blake,' she said gush- 
ingly. ' Let Miss Blake come, please, Mrs 
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Drury. Young things are all the better for 
a little pleasure, and Htity would enjoy having 
Miss Blake with us so much. I can chaperone 
them both, you know.' 

Mrs Drury thought a moment. It was true 
that Marion would be thus thrown more into 
Mr Naylor's society, and that apparently was 
what her husband desired. The girl was to 
be given her chances, he had said, faint as 
they were, and futile as they might prove in 
the end. 

'Very well, Marion, you may go then,' said 
her aunt. * Ring the bell now that I may give 
the necessary orders.' 

Mrs Lane skipped like a little girl, and 
clapped her hands with delight. Marion, 
however, over whose pleasure she thus ex- 
cited herself, took it very quietly indeed. 

A sudden impulse, for which she could 
scarcely account, had induced her to ask to 
be included in the party, and when an hour 
later she found herself driving away from the 
house in the wagonette, with Mrs Lane and 
her daughter opposite to her, and the luncheon 
baskets piled up beside her, Marion asked her- 
self why on earth she had wanted to come? 
and she could find no answer to the question 
save the very unsatisfactory one that she sus- 
pected Mrs Lane of some secret object, and 
that she had felt impelled by an instinctive 
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impulse not to leave her entirely to her own 
devices. 

It was a long and a very cold drive, and 
although the ladies were well wrapped up it 
was scarcely weather for such an expedition. 
There had been a partial thaw, so that the 
ice on the lake was now broken up, and the 
roads were heavy with half-melted snow and 
slush, whilst a keen east wind rendered it 
almost colder than during the recent hard 
bright frost 

The three women were very silent, and 
Marion could not help studying her com- 
panions' faces. Mrs Lane looked excited, and 
there was an impression of secret triumph in 
her aspect. Hester, on the contrary, appeared 
to be miserable, and Marion felt sure that the 
expedition was none of her contriving, and that 
she had not desired it. Marion was puzzled 
and perplexed by her face of wretchedness, 
which almost, indeed, amounted at moments 
to actual pain. 

They reached the farmhouse where Mr Drury 
had arranged to lunch, before the sportsmen had 
put in an appearance, and presently everyone 
was busy unpacking the hampers and setting 
out the dishes and plates on the table in a 
large, empty room, which the people at the 
farm had prepared for the meal. Whilst 
Marion was helping with the rest taking some 
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tumblers out of their wrappings, and Mrs Lane, 
at the other end of the table, was engaged in 
the concoction of a salad — an art in which 
she declared herself to be unrivalled — she 
suddenly found Hester Lane by her side, and 
was surprised to hear a hurried whisper from 
her. 

* Miss Blake, will you do me a great kind- 
ness to-day? Hush! don't look round; say 
something about the lunch/ Then aloud, 
* Have you come across any forks. Miss 
Blake? I can't find any.' 

*They are in the other hamper,' replied 
Marion. Then she lowered her voice. * What 
do you want me to do ? ' 

* Do not allow Captain Drury to be left 
alone with me. Stay by me yourself, I entreat 
you.' 

Marion looked up, and the girls' eyes met 

* You don't understand me, I daresay,' went 
on Hester, hurriedly and nervously ; * but if 
you will just trust me!' 

' I understand you perfectly,' replied Marion, 
quietly ; and then after a slight pause she 
added, 'and I honour you.' 

Hester flushed. * Then the lawyer told 
her ! ' she thought ; * for she knows.' Aloud 
she said, *You will help me, then — to do 
right ? ' 

* I will help you in every way, Miss Lane.' 
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* Do not call me that/ murmured Hester, 
as they stooped together over a newly- 
opened hamper, 'Call me Hetty, please.' 

Marion put out her hand furtively, and gave 
Hester's a rapid pressure. 

After all the girl was good, whatever her 
mother might be! 

At this moment there came a confusion 
outside the house — men's ' voices and the 
trampling of feet and the bow-owing of dogs 
in the yard — and the next momt^nt the sports- 
men, headed by Mr Drury, entered the room. 

If surprise, not unmingled with dismay, was 
instantly depicted upon Uncle John's face — at 
the unexpected sight of the three ladies — pure 
rapture was the sole expression upon Kenneth s 
as he hastened joyfully to Hester s side. 

*This is indeed a delightful surprise,* he 
cried. *What a happy thought of yours, 
Miss Lane!' 

* It was my mother's thought — not mine.' 
She answered coldly, and Captain Drury 
looked rather crestfallen. 

* But surely you are glad to be here ? ' 
he persisted reproachfully. 

^ * I did not want to come.' 

'That is unkind, since you must know what 
a pleasure it is to me to see you here.' 

* Cousin Kenneth, will you help me to put 
these dishes on the table/ said Marion, true 
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to her compact, as she noticed Hester's 
burning cheeks and distressed eyes, and 
watched the whispers exchanj^ed between 
them. *And do get me that carving knife 
and fork off the side-table ? ' 

*My dear child, surely you can get the 
servants to do these kind of things without 
me,' replied Captain Drury, impatiently. 
* Here, James ' — to the footman — • help Miss 
B^ake with those dishes.* Then he turned 
round to Hester, and stood with his back 
broadly and aggn ssively presented to Marion. 
Marion had never felt more miserable in her 
life. 

And inderd the task she had undertaken was 
quite beyond her powers. Even at lunch it 
was difficult, for tliough she placed herelf on 
one side of Hester, Kenneth promptly took 
the seat on the other side of her, whilst, to 
add to Marion's difficulties, she soon found 
Mr Naylor on the further side of herself, and 
that gentleman was in no way inclined to let 
her remain in silence. The barrister was 
indeed anxious to know what was going on. 

* What is the meaning of this move on the 
part of your fair friend ? ' he demanded of her, 
as soon as they were seated at the table, 

* It was Mrs Lane's idea altogether. Hester 
did not want to come.' 

*The mother, of course, wants to hurry 
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things on. She dreads my interference. She 
is right, for I shall certainly not allow matters 
to proceed too far.' 

* I am convinced that Hester will not accept 
my cousin ; pray let things take their course, 
Mr Naylor/ pleaded Marion. 

'Then you have conveyed my message to 
her ? ' 

*I have not/ replied Marion, emphatically 
and a little indignantly. ' Has your profes- 
sion so hardened you, Mr Nay lor, that you 
have lost all belief in the goodness of human 
nature ? ' 

* My dear Miss Blake, pray do not be hard 
on me, or on my profession ; I am sceptical 
certainly as to some people, I admit. And is 
it really possible that even your generous 
heart can believe in a Miss Lane?' 

* I believe in her entirely,* replied Marion, 
warmly, * I am convinced that her tempta- 
tions are immense, but that she will over- 
come them all.' 

Mr Naylor raised his eyebrows significantly. 
* You judge other women by your own stand- 
ard. Miss Blake. I confess, although I know 
very little of the girl, I cannot believe good of 
the child of such a mother ! * 

'She is a million times better than her 
mother ! ' 

*You are sure of that.^ Well — wAere does 
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the superiority come from? I am a believer 
in heredity, and it's not only the mother in this 
case, remember. If you had ever seen her 
father— ' - 

' I have seen him,' dropped incautiously from 
Marion's lips, and then she regretted the words 
wildly. 

Naylor turned round to her quickly. 

*Miss Blake, you are wonderful!' he ex- 
claimed, with the light of a strong interest 
mingled with amusement in his keen, shrewd 
brown eyes. * How ? When ? Where ? But 
I need not ask. The fellow must be hanging 
about down here to extract money from his 
wife. It is the kind of thing such a man 
would be certain to do, and if your cousin 
marries the girl his life would be made a 
perfect burden to him — ^his father-in-law would 
blackmail him incessantly! Am I not right 
in regarding such a marriage for Kenneth 
with abhorrence ? ' 

But Marion bit her lip and would not 
answer. 

At this moment the party rose from the 
table, and there was a little commotion and 
confusion as the chairs were noisily pushed 
back across the wooden floor. Everybody 
moved towards the door. 

Mr Drury looked at his watch. * I give 
you half an hour, gentlemen,' he said, 'before 
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we begin shooting again. We will start from 
here — meanwhile, you can all do as you like.' 

'Come out for a stroll in the woods, Miss 
Blake,' said Naylor, who persistently kept his 
place at her side. Marion was looking about 
her anxiously, 

*I cannot, I — I promised Miss Lane/ 
But Miss Lane had vanished ; she could not 
see her anywhere, 

Naylor laughed a little maliciously. * It 
doesn't matter much what you promised to 
Miss Lane. I don't imagine that she holds 
you to your word. Look!' 

Marion's eyes followed his glance. Through 
the diamond paned window, across the farm 
garden. Captain Vrury and Miss Lane were 
to be seen going out at the gate together 
into the woods, and there was no appearance 
of disinclination or reluctance on Hester's 
part 

* I am afraid Miss Lane's words and Miss 
Lane's actions are sometimes at variance," 
remarked the barrister, drily. Then, as 
he looked down at the little face by his 
side and saw how full it was of distress, 
and of a disappointment that almost brought 
tears into the regretful brown eyes, a feeling 
of strong compassion and sympathy made 
him add kindly, 'Do not be unhappy about 
bpr, Miss Blake. Temptation Is spmetim^^ 
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too strong for all of us. Come for a little 
walk with me, and let us forget her. I will 
promise not to crow over you, and we will 
talk of something else. Won't you come.^' 
So Marion went with him in silence. 
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CHAPTER IX 

Five minutes later, the whole party having 
left the farmhouse and dispersed themselves in 
pairs or singly about the garden or disap- 
peared into the adjoining woods, Mrs Andrews, 
the farmer's wife, went to the bottom of the 
steep ladder-like staircase and called out up it,^ — 

* The company's all gone away now, Mr 
'Icks. You can come down if you like.* 

Now Mr Hicks was Mrs Andrew's lodger. 

* Poor gentleman ! ' she remarked to James, 
the footman, who was engaged in packing the 
remains of the feast back into the hampers, 
* 'e's in bad 'ealth, and that shy, 'e's afraid to 
look strangers in the face ! * 

The lodger came shambling down the stair- 
case. He was tall and lean, and unspeak- 
ably shabby and down-in-the-world looking. 
He cast a side glance of suspicion at the fat, 
sleek footman as he went by. 

*A queer-looking card you've got hold of, 
Mrs Andrews,' remarked James, as the man 

128 
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passed on out of the house. * Looks like a 
jail-bird, to my thinking/ 

'That's like your bad 'eart!' cried Mrs 
Andrews with indignation. * A quieter, more 
respectable gentleman never lodged in my first 
floor front before ! Gives no trouble at all, 'e 
don't.' 

* Have he paid his rent, Mrs Andrews ? ' 
inquired James, laying his finger slyly against 
his ' nose. 

* No, in course not — *e ain't been a week in 
the 'ouse yet. Andrews is not the man to 
pester a lodger with 'is bill before 'is first 
week's up. I 'ate them suspicious ways o' 
yours, Mr James ! ' And Mrs Andrews tossed 
her head as she folded up the tablecloth. 

Meanwhile, Mr Hicks, the lodger, had 
strolled away down the same pathway along 
which Hester Lane and Captain Drury had 
lately disappeared. He had watched them 
from his bedroom window. The greasy collar 
of his threadbare brown coat was drawn up to 
his ears, his broken hat, was pulled down over 
his eyes, his bare red hands, guiltless of shirt 
cuffs, were thrust deep into his pockets, and a 
wisp of dirty silk handkerchief took the place 
of a collar about his neck. He kicked up the 
fallen leaves with his ragged boots and 
muttered savagely to himself as he walked. 

The man looked ill and starved and des« 

I 
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perate — a disreputable object altogether. He 
had entered upon one of the long straight 
walks that had been cut through the thick 
unJergrowtb of the woods for the special pur- 
pose of pheasant driving. There were a good 
many of these avenues through Mr Drury's 
woods, and they generally intersected each 
other at right angles so as to encompass the 
. whole area of the wooded district. Mr Hicks 
had not proceeded far when he perceived a lady 
and a gentleman standing t(>gether a little 
ahead of h-m in earnest conversation. Mr 
Hicks dived quickly into the underwood and 
hid himself behind a holly bush. He was too 
far from them to hear what they said, and they 
were too much absorbed with their own con- 
versation to be aware of his proximity. The 
gentleman held the girl's hands in his, and 
tried to draw her gently towards him ; but 
presently she wrenched her hands away, and, 
turning from him abruptly, ran quickly down 
the walk towards Mr Hicks in his hiJing-place; 
then her companion, after watchinij her for a 
few minutes, walked quickly away in the oppo- 
site direction, and disappeared down one of 
the converging alleys of the wood. 

Hester was very much agitated, the tears 
were pouring clown her che ks, and she sobbed 
convulsively as she ran. Mrs Andrew's lodger 
had not seen her since she was a little girl but 
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he remembered hef perfectly; her blue eyes 
and lovely golden hair were unaltered* He 
stepped suddenly out from his hiding-place 
and confronted her theatrically with both hands 
outstretched. 

She uttered a startled cry and stood still. 
She believed him to be a tramp, and a tramp 
with evil intentions, and she was frightened. 
She tried to dodge past him, but he stood full 
in the path and stopped her. 

* Don't be afraid, my dear child, I would not 
hurt you for the world ! ' 

* Let me pass, please ; I don't know who 
you ^re,' faltered Hetty. 

* What ! don't you remember your own father, 
my darling?* 

^ My father!^ Her terrified eyes scanned 
him from head to foot, and recollection came 
back to hen Besides, she knew that her 
mother had met him only yesterday. *Why 
are you still here } You promised mother 
you would go away and not interfere with us,' 
she saidj regaining her self-control immedi- 
ately. 

* Ah ! my love, promises are so easily made 
and so difficult to keep sometimes ! Your 
mother promised me some money. I can't 
go away till she keeps that promise. I must 
pay my way, dear Hester. I must pay my 
way.' 
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* You want money, then, from me ? * 

*A great deal of money, dear child. Your 
poor old father is very hard up. Look at this 
disgraceful coat, at these boots, at this old 
flannel shirt all in rags ' — he opened the front 
of his overcoat to exhibit to her the garment 
in question— ^* no waistcoat, no collar, no nice 
thick vest underneath to keep me warm this 
bitter weather! Ah, Hester, is it right that 
you should be clad in silk and broadcloth, as 
I see you now, whilst your poor father is shiver- 
ing in rags ? ' 

Blackguard as she knew him to be, the 
appeal touched her, for she could not deny 
the facts. 

* But I have no money to give you, father,' 
she answered with real regret and compassion 
in her eyes. * God knows, I would give you 
some if I had it, but we also are very poor — 
although my clothes are good, I don't believe 
they are paid for.' She looked down for a 
moment at her rings, but the stones in them 
were paste, and she knew them to be value- 
less. * Mother gave you some yesterday, she 
told me. Surely you can't be so hard up 
to-day ? ' 

' One miserable sovereign ! which I've already 
paid away to the woman at the farmhouse where 
I am lodging.* 

* You are lodging at the farmhouse ? * she 
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exclaimed in consternation, *at the farmhouse 
where we lunched just now ? ' 

He nodded. * And shall continue to lodge 
there until I get enough money to go away/ he 
replied significantly. 

Hester remained for a few moments speech- 
less. If her mother had only known of this, 
would she not rather have died than have 
brought her out here to-day? 

*You told mother that you were going 
straight back to London/ she cried indignantly. 
* She believed you had gone. Why did you 
deceive her ? ' 

Bradford laughed softly. * You dear ladies 
are always deceiving yourselves. Come, 
Hester, give me some money; even a little 
will help me along, and you can come out 
here again to-morrow and bring me some 
more. Your mother is as hard as iron ; but 
you surely won't leave your poor father to 
starve.' 

* But I have no money, father — none, I tell 
you — only a few shillings.' 

She pulled her little purse out of her pocket 
and counted out the silver — about eight shillings 
besides some pennies. He held out his hands, 
and she emptied the contents of the purse, 
coppers and all, into them. He transferred the 
coins to his pockets without a word. 

*That, of course, dearest Hester, is only a 
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little joke. You must bring me something 
better to-morrow.' 

* It IS all I have in the world' 

* Nonsense, my dear/ and suddenly his voice 
took on a blunter, harsher tone. * These 
people you are staying with are very rich, and 
they are your friends. You can get hold of 
their money if you choose.' 

* How ? I cannot steal it/ 

* You can borrow from them, of Course.* 

* My dear father, ladies do not borrow money 
from mere acquaintances in whose house they 
are guests/ replied Hester, contemptuously 

* They are not " mere acquaintances/' You 
are engaged to be married to that fellow— the 
son ; your mother told me you were going to 
marry him. She put me off with that, telling 
me to wait till you were his wife, but I can't 
wait. I must have money now, within two 
days at most, and if you are engaged to him 
you can easily ask him to advance you the 
money. A couple of hundred I must have.' 

•I am not engaged to him, fither.' 

* Not engaged ? Then what was he saying 
to you just now when he was hanging on to 
your hands, pray ? You are telling me lies, 
child, if you deny that he has proposed to 
you.' 

* I V ill not tell you lie5^, father. I will tell 
you the truth. Captain Drury has proposed 
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to me this afternoon, and I have refused 
him.' 

* Refused him ! ' he gasped, his eyes blazing 
with sudden fury, and then he caught her arm 
and gripped it hard, shaking her roughly and 
angrily. * Fool I fool ! how dare you ? But 
I won't allow it Go back to him at once. I 
order you to, I, your father. Go back and 
tell him you have changed your mind.' 

* That is quite impossible, father.' 
'Impossible, is it.*^ We will see if it's im- 
possible. I'll find means to make it possible, 
then. Look here — ^ 

He thrust his hand into his breast coat 
pocket and drew out a revolver. Hester 
sprang away from him in terror. 

* I'm not going to shoot you^ you idiot ! but 
I swear to you, if you don't bring me the money 
I want by the day after to-morrow, I will shoot 
down your handsome captain like a dog.' 

Hester uttered a cry of horror, then, fired 
with a desperate courage, she made a wild dash 
at the weapon in her father's hand, but he had 
been prepared for that, and put it quickly back 
into his pocket with a laugh. His ruse had 
succeeded, for he had discovered whaf he 
wanted. Hester was vulnerable on the subject 
of her lover. 

* Poor as I am,' he continued meaningly, as 
he buttoned up his shabby overcoat over the 
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revolver, * I never mean to part with that 
And if it's necessary I shall use it. Now, be 
a good girl, and do as I tell you. Why on 
earth did you refuse the chap when you know 
what a good match he is ? ' 

* Because I am not fit to be his wife/ she 
cried out passionately ; * because the disgrace 
of such a father as you are is not a thing I 
choose to bring upon any man, least of all 
upon a man whom I love.* 

* Thank you, my dear. You are hardly 
civil ; but it's the way of the world, I suppose. 
Well, I'm sorry, because if you won't think 
better of it, I shall be forced to put a bullet 
into your young gentleman. It's very easy 
to dodge a man in these woods, you know, 
especially as the evenings draw in, and I 
am a good shot, Hester, a very good shot 
It's the only accomplishment I ever had, and 
I sha'n't forget to make use of it if you 
make it necessary.' 

* Oh, you cannot, cannot mean such a dread- 
ful thing ! ' cried Hester in despair. She wrung 
her hands together and looked about her help- 
lessly. *You cannot surely intend to add 
murder to your other crimes.'^' 

* I have no " intention " at all of doing so. 
My "other crimes," as you dutifully call the 
little trivial mistake I was foolish to make 
some years ago, having brought quite trouble 
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enough upon me. But I do intend to get two 
hundred pounds of Captain Kenneth Drury's 
money by the day after to-morrow, and you 
will have to get it for me somehow. I really 
don't care what method you adopt, my dear, 
so long as you bring me the money — perhaps 
he will give it you out of sheer love, or per- 
haps, if he's not a fool, he'll refuse to give it 
without his quid pro quo — men don't usually fork 
out the ready without some return. However, 
that is your look out. Your mother don't 
choose to give me the stuff, so now I look to 
you. The day after to-morrow, remember, I 
shall wait for you here, where we are stand- 
ing now, and if you don't bring me the cash, 
then this little toy of mine will be brought into 
requisition, much against my inclination, my 
dear Hester, I assure you, for I am a man of 
peace. But, you see, if you force me to it, I 
must take strong measures, and your fancy- 
man will have to pay the penalty of your own 
obstinacy.' 

*And what if I denounce you for a mur- 
derer between this and then ? ' cried Hester, 
goaded almost into madness by his horrible 
threats. 

'What? your own father, love? Oh, no, I 
am sure you won't do that. Think of your 
poor mother's distress, and also, you know, my 
dear, one isn't a murderer before the deed ; and 
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what evidence is there that I ever intend to 
become one, pray ? You have no witnesses. 
There would be no proof of your wild accusa- 
tions, which, of course, I should utterly deny. 
No, dear Hester, I don't think you can give 
me over to the police on such grounds as 
these.' 

* But — ^but — if you commit such a fearful 
deed, you will be caught — you will — ' 

* I shall be hung, you mean to suggest ? 
Yes, dear child, it is quite within the bounds 
of possibility that I may be required to swing 
for it, if I kill Captain Kenneth Drury, but 
that will not bring him back to life again, 
remember.' 

Hester groaned. *Oh, what shall I do? 
what shall I do?' she cried. 

* Be sensible, and do what I tell you. Tell 
the chap you are hard up, and want some money 
at once, and that you'll marry him if he likes. 
That's the right thing to do, my dear. Take 
your father's advice. And Tm sure I'm not hard 
on you. You can take your time to make up 
your mind. I've given you till the day after 
to-morrow ; I'm sure that's very kind of me. 
I'm not hustling or rushing you in any way, 
dear child. Now, ta-ta ! Be a good girl and 
do as I tell you.' 

He waved his hand airily to her, and plunged 
Into ihe woods again .and disappeared. 
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Suddenly she heard voices caHing her by 
name from the direction of the farmhouse. 
Thankful, at least, to be quit of her terrible 
parent, Hester ran down the path as quickly 
as she could. The wagonette stood before 
the door ; the hampers were all packed ; her 
mother and Marion were in their places — they 
were evidently only waiting for her. 

* My dear Hetty, where have you been all 
this long time ? ' cried Mrs Lane, gaily, as she 
came breathlessly up to the carriage ; but she 
cast an anxious glance at her daughter as she 
spoke, for it had been her contriving and 
planning that had sent her off alone with Cap- 
tain Drury, and she was dying to know what 
had come of that interview. Had he declared 
himself? Had he been accepted ? 

Hester s face told her nothing. 

Neither had Mrs Lane ventured to question 
Kenneth when he had come back alone out of 
the woods a few minutes ago. His face had 
been inscrutable, and he had, almost purposely, 
she thought, given her no chance of speaking 
to him. 

* Come, get in quickly,' she said to Hetty, 
* the men are all off shooting, and it is getting 
chilly, and there is nothing more to stay for ; 
let us make haste and get home.' 

Hester got into the wagonette in 3fleace. 
Marion glanced at h^r furtively, and fancied 
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that she looked pale and miserable, but neither 
could she divine exactly what had taken 
place. 

The three ladies were unusually silent during 
the drive home. 



CHAPTER X 

* She has refused me, Marion, and I am the 
most miserable man on earth!* 

Kenneth Drury was sitting by himself by 
the light of the fire in his mother's boudoir, and 
Marion, who had come into the room to look 
for a book, found him there. 

It was half-past six — the sportsmen had 
returned, and tea was going on in the hall ; 
but Kenneth had slunk away by himself, and 
had escaped into the solitude of his mother's 
room. 

Marion knelt down on the hearthrug and 
poked the dying fire into a blaze. By its light 
she saw how wretched and woebegone he 
looked. He had not changed his shooting 
clothes, but had just flung himself down as 
he had come in, all wet and muddy, into the 
satin-covered chair. 

• I can't help telling you about it, dear little 
'un,* went on her cousin, * for somehow youVe 
always been like a sister to me. I could bear 
it better, I think, if I was sure that she did not 
care for me ; but I am convinced that she does 

HI 
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love me, although she won't admit it. It's not 
that, it's some confounded pride or other, I 
suppose, because she is poor and I am rich ! — 
as if that made any difference ! — that is what 
upsets me so much. I could bear it like 
a man if she simply disliked me/ 

* Don't you think she must have some very 
good reason, dear Kenneth ? ' said Marion, and 
she took his hand and stroked it softly. 
Somehow, all at once, she knew that the love 
she once believed she had felt for this man 
had become a perfectly pure and disinterested 
love — not the passion of a lover at all — but 
the tender affection of a sister. She had no 
jealousy in her heart, no joy at the failure of 
his suit — only compassion and sympathy in the 
love troubles of two people who were dear to 
her. * Dear Ken, I am sure it will come right 
in the end — in time. You must trust her.' 

* Ah ! but she will give me no assurance, not 
a grain of hope for the future ! She only says 
it is utterly impossible, and she will not tell 
me why. Where is she now } Have you seen 
her?' 

*No. She went straight upstairs to her 
room wlien we got home. She never spoke 
a word all the way home. Her mother went 
up to her just now, but came down saying she 
had a bad headache and was lying down.' 

*Will they go away in the morning, do you 
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suppose? She told me she would. Has Mrs 
Lane said anything to my mother about 
leaving ? * 

*Not a word as far as I know — and I 
think I should have heard.* 

He gave a sigh of relief. 'At least that 
is a comfort. I don't want to press her or 
worry her — it would be unmanly to do so — but 
I feel that I must see her alone once more. 
Do you think you can help me to-morrow, 
Marion } There is this confounded shoot ; but 
I think I can feign a cold or a chill, or 
something, and let my father and Naylor go 
without me. There are two chaps coming 
over from Churston, too, that my father has 
asked to shoot, so there will be lots of guns 
without me — and I think I can get out of 
going in the morning at least. I would join 
them later on, after lunch.' 

'Take my advice. Cousin Kenneth,' said 
Marion, with sudden conviction. ' Allow Miss 
Lane to go away; do n- thing to stop her 
going; do not speak to her again — not now. 
Wait a few weeks, and then go and see her 
again — things may have changed by then — 
the situation may be altered.' 

* It's easy to see you have never been in 
love, my dear child!' broke in Kenneth, 
impatiently. 'Whit stupid advice! To wait 
weeks! How can I wait? I sho'^ld die of it. 
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I must speak to her again before she 
goes.' 

*I don't think Miss Lane will have any 
other answer to give you now — and — and time 
might help you so much — Cousin Kenneth!' 

But Captain Drury was not to be persuaded, 
and Marion had to go away and leave him. 
She was glad that Hester had had the strength 
to refuse him. She supposed that it was un- 
avoidable that Kenneth Should have declared 
himself; but at least Hester, in refusing him, 
had done what was upright and honourable. 

She could not avoid saying as much to Mr 
Nay lor when she found herself by his side 
again at the dinner-table. 

'What has become of the fair Hester?' 
Naylor inquired of her. 'Why is she con- 
spicuous by her absence?' 

*She has refused my cousin. And the 
Lanes are probably leaving to - morrow ! ' 
replied Marion, quietly, and there was a 
decided note of triumph in her voice. Edgar 
Na\lor lifted his eyebrows superciliously, to 
Marion's fancy, and she almost hated him at 
the moment for it. He made no reply. 
Marion lost her temper frankly. 

' What a detestable mind it must be that 
always believes the worst of people 1 ' she ex- 
claimed with an angry flush that had the effect 
of making her look extremely pretty, as 
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Naylor did not fail to remark. *I should be 
sorry to have so low an opinion of human 
nature as you have, Mr Naylor.' 

* Now you are unjust to me, Miss Blake. 
You know very well that it is not in human 
nature generally which I disbelieve, but in Mrs 
and Miss Lane in particular. Have I not had 
good cause to doubt these two ladies?' 

'You have no good cause for doubting 
Hester,' replied Marion, warmly. ' I grant 
you that you may possibly have reasons for 
mistrusting her mother, but Hester must 
have been a child at the time of the circum- 
stances in which you were concerned. Can 
you give no credit to youth and innocence } * 

* Not when they are handicapped by an evil 
inheritance and by bad bringing up. A girl 
who can consent to be known under a false 
name, and to become the guest of kind people 
who are deceived and hoodwinked into be- 
lieving her to be what she is not, and who 
lends herself to the unworthy scheme of trap- 
ping a rich man into offering marriage to her, is 
scarcely the kind of person whom I should credit 
with honourable motives and upright intentions!' 

*Have I not told you that Hester has re- 
fused to marry my cousin ? He told me so 
himself before dinner.' 

Mr Naylor shrugged his shoulders ex- 
pressively. 

K 
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' I wouldn't mind betting long odds that that 
19 nothing but a feint,' he said, as he crumbled 
a biscuit between his finger and thumb, * and 
that the lady will change her mind before 
twenty-four hours have gone over our heads/ 

*You are incorrigible,' rejoined Marion, in- 
dignantly, ' and altogether horrible I ' 

Mrs Drury at this moment gave the signal 
for the ladies to leave the table, and Marion 
rose with the rest, the lines of her face set into 
anger and indignation. 

As he pushed back her chair for her, the 
barrister murmured a smiling reply to her last 
words,— 

* And ym are adorable I What wouldn't a 
poor sinner give to have an advocate so 
generous and so* charming as you can be!' 

She meant to give him back a cutting reply, 
but their eyes met, and something that she saw 
in his set her heart beating tumultuously ; and 
when after a brief second her eyes fell con- 
fusedly under his ardent glance, Marion's anger 
was no longer against him, but against herself, 
that she had become all at once so femininely 
weak. 

* He annoys and provokes me at every 
word,' she said to herself furiously as she left 
the room, * and yet I am such a fool that I am 
incapable of overcoming the physical attractidn 
that he exercises over me ! * 
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She told herself emphatically that the attrac- 
tion was physical only — that it was because of 
his well-knit and graceful fignre, his keen and 
clever face, and the direct gaze of his fine dark 
eyes that he influenced her, and that it was her 
own vanity only that rendered her susceptible 
to the evident attention of a man who was at 
the same time distinguished in himself and also 
plainly interested in herself Yet, in spite of 
these self-assurances, Marion knew at the 
bottom of her heart that the power this man 
was be<T[inning to have over her was of far 
deeper significance than the mere attraction of 
his perst >nality or the shallow gratification of her 
own fl ittered vanity. In spite of the wide diver- 
gences of opinion between them, she coveted 
his respect even more than his admiration, and 
she perceived with secret joy that, although h(^ 
disagreed with her entirely in her championship 
of the girl she was determined to believe in, 
yet possibly he liked her all thf» better for her 
whole-hearted and generous partisanship. 

* He will acknowledge some day that my 
woman's instincts were rio;ht,' she said to her- 
self; 'he will recognise the nobility of Hester 
Lane's self-sacrifice, and will learn to honour 
and admire her for it as I do/ 

It was therefore a blow to all her hopes and 
expectations on the subject when, just after she 
had entered the drawing-room, the footman 
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came up to her and asked her in a lowered 
voice if she would go and speak to Miss Lane 
in the morning-room. 

Somewhat surprised at the summons, for 
Marion had understood from Mrs Lane that 
Hester had gone to bed with a sick-headache, 
she went at once to the morning-room, where 
she found Hester pacing up and down the 
room in an evident state of extreme agitation. 
Miss Lane was attired in a long flowing tea- 
gown of costly texture, covered with a froth of 
creamy lace ; her hair was disordered, and one 
silken tress had escaped from its fastenings and 
hung in a strand of gold down her back ; her 
face was pale, her eyes brimful of tears, and 
she seemed half-distracted. She turned eagerly 
to Marion as she entered. 

*Miss Blake — Marion — you will help me, I 
know ? You will be my friend ? * she cried, 
placing her hands upon hers. 

* Indeed I will. Tell me only what I can do 
for you } ' 

* Go and bring your cousin here to me at 
once. I must speak to him.' 

Marion threw a troubled look at her. 

* Dear Miss Lane — Hetty — since you wish 
me to call you so — is this a wise step ? Is it 
prudent ? You have been so brave and noble 
up to now — you have behaved so well — ' 

* I know you will think badly of me,' she 
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broke in a little wildly, * and I cannot explain, 
cannot hope to make you understand ! I have 
tried to do my duty-^indeed, indeed I have ; 
but things have been taken out of my hands. 
I am powerless now — everything is altered ! * 

* Surely,' said Marion, a little doggedly and 
coldly, * surely the facts are the same ? I know 
that you must be suffering deeply, and I pity 
you sincerely from the bottom of my heart, but 
no suffering can justify your acting dishonour- 
ably. It would be dishonourable, in my opinion, 
to accept a man who is ignorant of your family 
secret — who does not even know your real 
name. Remember that the truth is bound to 
come out before very long, and when he knows 
the truth he will recognise and honour your 
motives in refusing to marry him. You have 
already taken the right step and faced the worst 
— why subject yourself to fresh temptation 
which you may be unequal to resist?' 

Marion spoke rather severely. She was 
deeply disappointed in Hester. She thought 
that her very love for Kenneth should have 
rendered her strong and brave, and although 
she was far from sharing Edgar Naylor's 
opinion that her attitude from first to last was 
nothing but a feint, still she could not help 
dreading that this hysterical and distracted 
woman might be selfishly repenting her de- 
cision of a few hours ago. 
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Miss Lane had sunk into a chair, and a few 
heartrending sobs broke from her h'ps. *Oh! 
you are hard upon me ! * she cried bitterly, 
*but you do not know. If you did know, if 
you understood at all what is before me, what 
I have got to do, then I feel sure you would 
pity me ! Oh, do not be afraid, Marion, your 
cousin will not wish to marry me any longer — not 
after this evening. Only do me this one service 
that I ask of you — tell him to come to me here. 
I am obliged to speak to him, and it must be 
secretly, I dare not send a servant ; my mother 
would find out that I had left my room, and 
things would be far more difficult As it is, I 
have locked my bedroom door and taken away 
the key. If mamma goes upstairs she will be- 
lieve me to be asleep, and she will never think 
of looking for me here. Can you not watch in 
the hall till the gentlemen come out from the 
dining-room and waylay Captain Drury ? * 

' Yes, I can do that, certainly,* replied Marion, 
reluctantly. She saw that, despite her tears 
and excitement, Hester was determined to see 
Kenneth, for some reason she was unable to 
fathom, and she perceived that nothing she her- 
self could say would alter her decision. What 
she feared was that by taking such a step she 
would forfeit for ever her lover's respect and 
affection. 

Kenneth Drury was a man who would never 
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forgive a fraud or make allowances for the double 
life of an adventuress. He was in love now, 
and if Hester persisted in her refusal of him, 
his love might be strong enough in the end to 
override all the very strong objections to the 
marriage, but if she gave in to him now with- 
out telling him the truth, and he discovered 
it a few days hence, then Marion felt certain 
that his disgust and horror at the deception 
practised upon him would be so great as to 
destroy all his affection for her. 

Nevertheless, she could not well do other- 
wise than undertake the message with which 
Hester chose to entrust hen She had remon- 
strated, and remonstrated in vain ; and all she 
could do now was to fulfil her request. 

She waited about in the hall, leaving Hester 
alone in the morning-room. 

The gentlemen were a very long while in 
the dining-room, or perhaps the time only 
seemed longer to her because of her anxiety. 
Marion hung about aimlessly, looking at the 
well-known pictures on the walls and listening 
to the murmur of voices behind the closed 
doors of the dining and drawing-rooms. Out of 
the latter she knew that she would not be 
missed. Mrs Drury's companion was not of 
sufficient consequence to be noticed if she 
made her escape. 

At last the dining-room door opened, and 
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Marion retreated quickly to the further side of 
the hall and concealed herself hastily behind 
some curtains. She waited till her uncle, and 
then the clergyman and a neighbouring squire 
who were dining at the house, had gone across 
the corner of the hall and into the drawing- 
room. Next came Mr Naylor, and she was 
more afraid of his seeing her than anyone else, 
and shrank closer into her dark corner. Lastly 
came Kenneth, still smoking a cigarette. He 
lingered behind the others, and the drawing- 
room door closed upon them. 

Marion went up to him immediately and 
delivered her message. 



CHAPTER XI 

If Marion, sitting alone upstairs in her own 
little sitting-room, could a few minutes later 
have been a spectator of the interview that 
she had been instrumental in bringing about 
in the morning-room between the two people 
in whose fortunes she was so deeply interested, 
she would certainly have been very much 
surprised by what was taking place there. 

Assuredly it was not a lovers' meeting. 
Pale, and almost defiant, the woman had 
stated her case, and had made her request. 
Equally pale and bitterly contemptuous, the 
man had listened to her and had acceded 
to her demands with a celerity that went 
far to prove how fatally she had fallen in his 
estimation. 

* I cannot imagine what you must think of 
me!' Hester was saying now helplessly, not 
for the first time, 

'That really does not signify in the least, 
does it?' Kenneth answered politely and 
coldly. * Of course I am only too glad to be 
of assistance to ) ou in your difficulty, A man 
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cannot do otherwise than help a lady In 
distress, more especially when she is his 
guest. My only regret is that the sum being 
more than I happen to have by me at present, 
there must necessarily be a little delay before 
I can give it ,to you. You tell me that a 
cheque is of no use to you?* He waited a 
moment, looking at her narrowly. If she 
would only make a clean breast of it and 
tell him openly what the trouble was, he felt 
he jnight respect her more, but this veiled and 
wrapped-up * difficulty,' to which she would 
only allude in the vaguest way, filled him 
with the gravest doubts of her honesty and 
good faith. She made no reply to his question 
save by an inclination of the head ; her eyes 
were averted, for she was afraid to look at 
him. 

She was quite calm. Calm and very pale — 
all the hysterical emotion which she had dis- 
played earlier in the evening to Marian Blake 
had passed away now. She knew perfectly 
well that she was lowering herself in the eyes 
of the man she loved, and that he despised 
her. She had been prepared for that. It was 
hard to bear, but to save him from the danger 
that threatened him she was prepared to en- 
dure more than that. 

* It must be in money, notes, or gold,' she 
said dully, feeling his questioning eyes upon 
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her, though she did not dare to meet them. 

* As I said, a cheque would be useless. But the 
great thing is that I should have the money by 
the day after to-morrow.' 

* I will write to my bankers to-night. I 
ought to get the reply by the evening post 
to-morrow. But where can I send you the 
money? You will have left, will you not? 
You told me this afternoon you and your 
mother would leave Crookthorpe to-morrow?' 
He seemed now almost anxious that she should 
go. She shook her head sadly. 

' No, we cannot go to-morrow,' and her 
eyes filled with tears. * Believe me, I would 
go if I could, gladly, but I must have that 
money first' 

Her tears made him relent a little towards her. 

' If you will only tell me,''he said with more 
gentleness than he had yet shown to her, 

• what it is that is pressing upon you so hardly ? 
Give me the bills and let me pay them for you. 
Is it a dressmaker i^ — or — or a moneylender? 
Forgive the suggestion, for, indeed, I can con- 
jecture no other. Confide in me, I implore you, 
Hester. Debt need not be dishonour, and I 
would so gladly trust and believe in you. Tell 
me all the truth ? ' He took her hand as he 
spoke, and knelt with one knee on the chair 
that stood between them, so that he seemed 
to be a suppliant for her mercy. 
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Cut Hester only shook her head, and tears 
choked her voice as she replied, 

* I cannot tell you. Do not ask me. You 
say that debt is not dishonour, but this — 
this thing is dishonour, and I cannot speak 
of it' 

He dropped her hand as though It burnt 
him, and took a few rapid steps backwards 
and forwards across the little room. 

* Dishonour ! * he echoed, almost broken- 
heartedly, for God knows what horrible 
suggestions flashed suddenly through his 
mind at the word. Then again he stopped 
before her, and all the pity and tenderness 
went out of his face. * There is a man in 
all this,/ he said bluntly and roughly. 'This 
money is not for yourself It is for some 
fellow who is blackmailing you! Deny it if 
you can.' 

She lifted her eyes slowly. They were 
haggard with pain and endurance, but she 
failed to grasp his meaning, she was only 
thinking herself of ti.e truth. 

* I do not deny it,* she answered wearily. 
* Yes, it is for a man ; but do not ask me any 
more. I must not say more.' 

He had turned away from her with a 
gesture of inexpressible disgust. Her admis- 
sion seemed to confirm his worst suspicions. 
She was not then the pure and stainless girl 
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he had desired for his wife, but a woman 
smirched and blackened already by some odious 
intrigue in the past, the shameful consequences 
of which were now dogging her footsteps with 
retributive vengeance. 

* And I thought you so good ! ' he exclaimed 
bitterly. * I believed you to be the best as 
well as the most beautiful woman I had ever 
known!* and at his heart he added, 'Thank 
God, you refused me ! ' 

He looked round at her with a sudden 
rage. Hester had sunk into a chair, and 
with arms outstretched across the table and 
head laid low upon them, was crying bitterly. 

His anger gave way a little at the sight 
— it was so piteous — so very sad to see her 
thus! He paused by her chair, and laid his 
hand gently upon the gold of her fallen 
hair. 

* Poor girl, poor girl ! ' he murmured com- 
passionately. She lifted her head and dashed 
away the tears from her eyes. 

* Don't — don't — be kind!' she faltered. *I 
can bear it better if you are harsh!' 

For a few seconds neither spoke, then she 
broke out passionately, 

* After all, I have done you no injury. Did 
I not refuse to marry you when you asked 
me to-day? Did I not tell you that nothing 
on earth would induce me to be your wife? 
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Now you see for yourself that I was right, 
and that I am not fit to marry you/ 

* But this money you asked me for — you 
did not want it this afternoon? You said 
nothing about it then?' 

*No, I did not know then/ 
*Then something happened after I parted 
from you?* 

* Yes, something happened/ 
'You met — this man?' 
*Yes, I met him/ 

Again there was silence between them. 
And it seemed to Kenneth Drury that the 
whole story lay pieced out before him, and 
that he had guessed it all. The story of an 
adventuress, whose past was disreputable, and 
whose trade it was to obtain money out of 
the men who succi imbed to her beauty for 
the benefit of a scoundrel, who in the back- 
ground of her life maintained some powerful 
and disgraceful hold over her. 

Hester was very far from divining the 
degrading position he attributed to her. The 
truth was so appallingly present to her, the 
dismay of her father's close proximity and 
the deadly terror of his threats against her 
lover's life had so paralysed her heart and 
her nerve that she was quite unable to see that 
her words and admissions, coupled with her 
request for this money, might easily bear a 
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widely different and most damaging con- 
struction. 

After a few momeiits, Captain Drury spoke 
a^ain; kindly, indeed, but coldly enough. 

* Hester,' he said, * I will give you this 
money for the sake of the love I once had for 
you ' — she winced and shrank at the past tense 
he used, as though he had struck her bodily — 
* but I want you to assure me that it will be 
of some permanent good to you, that it will 
enable you to rid yourself of this disgraceful 
connection,' and shake off the slavery in 
which you are seemingly bound — promise me 
this at least?' 

She looked at him with bewildered eyes. 

* I can make you no promise. How can I 
possibly foretell the future?' she said. 

* Then things will be no better for this 
money ? ' 

*Oh, yes, indeed! it will avert the worst 
that I fear at present* 

' But it will not clear your path for the 
future,* he persisted anxiously; *so that even 
if I give you this money — ' 

*Do not say **give.*' I swear to you that 
I will repay you! If you will give me time, 
every penny of it shall be paid back. I swear 
that I will repay you,' she repeated earnestly 
once more. 

* I would far rather you swore to br^ak off 
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with this disreputable fellow for ever/ he 
replied bluntly. 

She looked at him blankly. 

* Who told you ? ' she said below her breath. 
* Was it Mr Naylor, or was it Marion Blake ? ' 

For one second, unknown to either of them, 
their fate trembled in the balance. One word 
more on either side might have cleared up 
the mystery that lay between them, and the 
mountains of mistrust and misunderstanding 
might have melted away. But, alas ! the word 
that might have worked this miracle was never 
spoken, and the game of cross-purposes went 
on to the end. 

* Do not let us drag in the names of other 
people,' he said impatiently. 'This business 
concerns no one on earth but ourselves, nor 
should I dream of asking information about you 
from either Naylor or Marion. They cannot 
possibly know any more about you than I do.' 

*Then if you know so much, surely you 

can make allowances for me ? ' she pleaded. 

'You must realise the agony of shame with 

which I am forced to apply to you for this 
money.' 

* I may realise your shame, and pity you 
sincerely for it,' he answered with a certain 
brutal frankness ; ' but to make allowances for 
you is really beyond my power! When you 
bfive struggled out of this disgraceful bondage 
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back into clean and honourable paths, then 
it will be time to talk about making allow- 
ances I ' 

She sighed deeply. She wondered miserably 
to herself how he could possibly expect her 
to shake off the dragging chain of her father's 
criminal past — of his equally disgraceful present ! 
That her father would apply in time again for 
money, either to herself or to her mother, was 
not merely probable, it was a moral certainty I 
But who could possibly rid her of this incubus ? 
Her only hope was to get him to go abroad. 
She had already determined to try and persuade 
him to emigrate either to America or to South 
Africa with this two hundred pounds, and 
to begin life over again out there. In this 
way only could his wife and daughter hope 
for peace and security. She meant to talk 
it over with her mother before she met her 
father again. 

* It doesn't seem much use our talking any 
more about it, does it?' she said drearily, 
* What is, is unalterable. Nothing in the future 
can change the circumstances of the case. 
All that I implore you to do is to help me in 
my present dire extremity* The money I ask 
you for will avert certain dangers that threaten 
me and others. God knows what a bitter 
humiliation it is to me to ask you for it!' 

*I have promised you the money. You 

h 
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shall have it tomorrow evening. It is not, 
believe me, in asking me for money that your 
humiliation lies I ' He moved towards the 
door. 

* I will go and write to my bankers at once ; 
it only wants twenty minutes to post time/ 

* How am I to thank you ? ' she murmured. 

* Pray do not add to my deep and unspeak- 
able pain by endeavouring to do so. I want 
no thanks from you.* 

The door opened, and softly closed behind 
him, and he was gone. Then only, when she 
was left alone, did Hester realise at what a 
price she had bought his safety! 

For Kenneth would never know the truth. 
He would never know that his life had been 
in danger, and that a murderer had been prowl- 
ing about his father's woods ready to put an 
end to his brief career should he have refused 
to comply with her demands, nor that his own 
money, transferred through her hands, would 
avert the bullet that was even now destined 
for his heart ! 

This was what Hester could never tell 
him, and what, therefore, he would never 
understand. All he saw was that the idol he 
had wcMTshipped had fallen from her pedestal, 
and that in lieu of k>ve he had nothing for her 
now but contempt and aversion— or what at 
least seemed to him to be aversion — for how 
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much of the shrinking horror he f^lt towards 
her was due to sheer jealousy of th^t other man 
to whom he believed she must hkve sacrificed 
her good name and her honour, and whom, 
therefore, she must at ofie time tertainly have 
loved, it is very difficult to say. He went 
straight from her presence into the smoking- 
room, where, sitting down at the Wr rttng-table, 
he quickly despatched the necessary order to 
his banker. 

But when the letter had been taken away, 
ht- still sat on by the table doing nothing, his 
head resting upon his hand, his eyes fixed 
miserably and blankly before him. 

He was gazing into the ashes of his black- 
ened life, and the pain of ij hurt him very 
badly. His love for Hester had been of rapid 
growth. He had met her mother for the 
fist time about a year ago, when he had 
fallen ill at a Scotch hotel on his way from 
one country house to another. Mrs Lane and 
her daughter had also been staying at the same 
hotel, and they also, it seemed, had been on 
their way to some country visits. Mrs Lane 
had appeared in his sick-ro )m like a ministering 
ang< 1. She had been told by the landlady that 
he was ill, she said, and she had had a great 
experience in illness ; she was sure the good 
people of the house knew nothing whatever 
about sick nursing. Would Captain Drnry 
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forgive her for volunteering to look after him ? 
She was old enough to be his mother ! 

Captain Drury was very weak and helpless 
with a sharp attack of pneumonia. Mrs Lane 
nursed him devotedly, and he had to begin 
with falling a little in love with his nurse, as 
many a good man has done before him. He 
only saw Hester for the first time just as he 
was leaving the hotel, when he was pronounced 
sufficiently well to travel. He had scarcely 
looked at her — all his eyes and thanks had 
been for her mother. - Six months later he 
had met them both again at a ball at Edin- 
burgh; he had asked Mrs Lane to dance, but 
she had smilingly passed him on to her 
daughter. Hester's perfect dancing pleased 
him, and with critical eye he noted that to 
beauty, greater even than her mothers, were 
added the charms of youth and freshness. He 
had called upon them at the hotel where they 
were staying on the following morning, where 
his first impressions of He.terwere confirmed 
and strengthened. He had then obtained 
leave to renew the acquaintance in London, 
and soon after Easter had presented himself 
at Mrs Lane's furnished lodgings in town. 
She told him that the lodgings ^vere tem- 
porary ; that she was looking out for an unfur- 
nished house as a permanent residence, and 
she discussed with him the respective advan- 
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tages of Belgravia and Mayfair, so that he had 
had no idea that her circumstances were strait- 
ened or that there were any money troubles in 
her life. Gratitude to Mrs Lane still rendered 
him devoted to the elder of the two ladies. 
He took them to a theatre, and gave them 
supper at the Savoy one evening, and a man 
to whom he introduced them had, he remem- 
bered, asked who they were. Where had 
he picked up Mrs Lane? Who was she? 
And Captain Drury had answered in perfect 
good faith that Mrs Lane was the widow 
of an official of high standing in the Indian 
Civil Service, which was what Mrs Lane had 
told him herself, and what he implicitly be- 
lieved; He also mentioned that the two ladies 
had lived a good deal abroad, and were well 
known in society, both in Paris and Vienna. 
For some time Kenneth had continued almost 
as much in love with the fascinating mother as 
with her more beautiful daughter, but Mrs 
Lane had been quite aware of this, and had 
very dexterously managed to divert his atten- 
tion from herself to her child, so that after a 
while he had fallen in love in earnest with 
Hester; and his passion for her had been 
fully developed when he had conceived the 
brilliant and loverlike idea of bringing her to 
stay in his father's house. 

Here his infatuation had increased by leaps 
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and bounds, and every succeeding day had 
riveted her more into his heart. 

Now all was at end— or so he told himself—^ 
and his love was ruined and shattered for 
evermore ! 

*But I shall get over it,' he thought; 
* though it's an awful shock,' for it was the 
thought of thslt other man who had her in 
his power that hurt him worst. 

* She whom I make my wife must be above 
suspicion,' he told himself, *and that Hester 
Lane can never be I' 



CHAPTER XII 

Just as she was thinking of going to bed that 
evening Marion was surprised to hear heavy 
footsteps toiling up the narrow attic staircase 
that led to her rooms. These rooms of hers, 
although quite at the top of the house — under 
the roof, in fact — were approached by a separ- 
ate staircase, and were quite shut off from the 
other and larger attics where the servants slept. 
The two little rooms which opened out of one 
another seemed, as she often told her aunt, as 
though they had been built expressly for her ; 
they were prettily furnished, and she was very 
fond of her cosy nest under the tiles. Scarcely 
anyone ever entered her rooms save herself 
and the under housemaid, whose duty it was to 
wait upon her and to clean them. 

Marion was sure it was not the under house- 
maid — who was slight and active — who was now 
tramping up the ladder-like staircase. In some 
wonder as to who her visitor could be, she 
opened the door, and there, to her surprise, 
stood her aunt, purple in the face and pantinjj 

from the exertion of her climb, 
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* Vou, Aunt Fanny ! * cried Marion, in amaze- 
ment * Is anything the matter ? ' 

* Nothing ; only — IVe — lost — my breath ! ' 
gasped Mrs Drury, sinking down on a high 
chair just inside the door, * Wait — till — I get 
— my breath — child.' 

Marion waited. * Why, I don't believe 
youVe been up to my room for years, Aunt 
Fanny! 'she said merrily. * Nc^t since I first 
came ! I certainly never expected the honour 
of a visit from you ! ' 

Mrs Drury was gradually recovering. She 
still wore her puce satin evening gown, although 
she had wrapped an old woollen shawl round 
her bare shoulders, under which the diamonds 
of her necklace gleamed incongruously. 

' I came to ask you to be sure and be down 
for breakfast to-morrow, Marion; half- past 
eight your uncle has ordered it — much too 
early for me! Will you be down, please, to 
give the gentlemen their breakfast? Two 
strangers are coming — Mr Grigson and his 
son.' 

' Yes, aunt, certainly ; Horner told me it 
was to be earlier. I meant to be down.' 

And Marion said to herself that it certainly 
was not to remind, her of what was her obvious 
and daily duty to do that her aunt had clam- 
bered painfully up that steep and narrow stair- 
way I She waited for more. 
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*And, Marion, my dear, will you please 
put on your new Sunday dress?' continued 
Mrs Drury. 

Marion opened her eyes. * My new dress ! 
What on earth for ? For the benefit of Messrs 
Grigson, do you mean?' Now the Messrs 
Grigson were the bankers at the neighbouring 
country town ; and although all the county 
gentlemen invited them occasionally to shoot 
their pheasants, nobody thought very much 
of them ; they were worthy people, but not 
exactly gentlemen. 

* Now, that's pert of you, Marion ! ' ex- 
claimed her aunt, sharply. ' You know per- 
fectly well that the Grigsons are nobodies!' 

* I beg your pardon, dear aunt ; but why, 
then, my best frock?' 

* Well, you may remember, perhaps, that it 
is Mr Naylor's last day here ! ' 

* I don't see the connection,' replied Marion, 
with her little nose in the air; but a fugitive 
blush told that she understood it perfectly. 

' Marion, don't be flippant. You must be 
perfectly well aware yourself that Mr Naylor 
has paid you marked attentions ever since he 
has been here.' 

*No, I really know nothing of the sort,' 
declared Marion, a little angrily ; for no girl 
likes her secret and trembling hopes dragged out 
and discussed and analysed by her parents and 
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guardians^ however well-meaning may be their 
intentions. * As a matter of fact, Mr Naylor 
and I quarrelled frighifully at dinner this 
evening.' 

* And is that the reason, you naughty child, 
that you ran away immediately afterwards, and 
never came into the drawing-room at all ? * 
cried Mrs Drury. * Oh, you should just have 
seen that poor man wandering about looking 
for you, you cruel little thing! It would have 
melted your heart — it would indeed ! ' 

* That poor man, as you call him, aunt, 
probably was not thinking about me in the 
least. Mr Naylor does not suggest himself 
to me as an object for pity at all ! * and Marion 
hardened her heart into angry antagonism. 
She said to herself, savagely enough, that 
Mr Naylor could not possibly have any serious 
intentions in the matter of her insignificant self. 
'A companion is fair game, I suppose,' she 
added aloud bitterly. 

* A companion is a goose ! ' replied Mrs Drury, 
frankly. ' Do you know that your uncle and 
Mr Naylor have had a little talk about you this 
evening, you little donkey ? ' 

Marion's eyes opened wide, and her colour 
rose high. 

' About me ? ' she gasped. * Do you mean 
that my uncle — ' 

* I mean that your uncle, who is the soul 
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of discretion and gentlemanlike feeling, has 
sounded Mr Nay lor with regard to his iiUen- 
tions. Your name cropped up, it seems, and 
your uncle seized the opportunity to speak — * 

Marion sprang angrily to her feet. * How 
dare my uncle speak to him about me ! ' she 
cried furiously, * to a man who has known me 
for two days ! What a degradation ! What 
an insult ! * 

* My dear child, don't be so silly ! ' inter- 
rupted Mrs Drury in a matter-of-fact manner. 
* What is there to get so excited and violent 
about, pray ? It is the commonest affair in the 
world ! And please allow me to finish what I 
was going to say. Mr Naylor's replies were 
higiily satisfactory, and pointed plainly to the 
mo-^t honourable intentions. In short, it is 
nearly certain that he will shortly make you an 
offer of marriage. Of course your uncle told 
him plainly that you have not a penny of your 
own in the world, and that you can only expect 
the very slenderest provision at our death — ' 

* I never expected anything ! I can work ! 
I want nothing ! ' she cried in a suffocated voice. 
' I have never been so wicked as to think about 
your death ! ' 

* It is not wicked to look forward to the 
future. Be sensible, Marion, The plain 
English of it is that here is a man who can 
afford to keep a wife, who is prepared to make 
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you an offer of marriage ; and it is your clear 
duty, both to yourself and to us, to accept it/ 

A little cold shock went through the girl's 
heart at the last words. 

* You want to get rid of me, then ! Is that 
why my uncle spoke to Mr Nay lor ? But what 
could you do without me, aunt ? Who would 
see to all the little things you depend on me 
for?' 

* Well, my dear, I will be quite open with 
you. Of course we don't want to get rid of 
you — is it likely ? — but it is never wise to 
ignore the future ; and I have been having 
a long talk this evening with dear Mrs Lane, 
and, though I confess it was a great surprise 
to me to hear what she confided to me, yet 
I cannot shut my eyes to the probability that 
Hester may very likely soon become dear 
Kenneth's wife.* 

Marion was startled. * But she has refused 
him, has she not ? ' 

* Now, I wonder how you know that, you 
little witch! Well, yes, the dear girl was so 
afraid that she might be accused of mercenary 
motives that she has given a sort of refusal, 
I understand, to Kenneth's first advances ; but, 
my dear Marion, what does such a refusal 
amount to when a girl's heart is touched ? Abso- 
lutely nothing. Mrs Lane tells me that Hester 
cried her eyes out after her interview with 
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Kenneth this afternoon, and that, it seems, was 
the reason she did not come down to dinner. 
Poor Mrs Lane wanted to pack up and go 
to-morrow, but of course we said, " Do nothing 
of the sort ; stop on, and let our poor boy have 
the chance of speaking again," and I am happy 
to say she has reluctantly yielded to our request. 
I must say I think Mrs Lane is a very high- 
minded woman.' 

•She is a very clever woman,' amended 
Marion, thoughtfully. Every move of the 
game seemed to be revealing new complica- 
tions. * But, Aunt Fanny,' she went on, * it 
was only the other day you repudiated the idea 
of marriage altogether for Cousin Kenneth, 
and you said he was so safe in the hands of 
such an ad nirable chaperone as Mrs Lane.* 

*Well, yes, my love. I admit that I was 
foolishly averse to any marriage for my boy. 
A mother's selfish weakness, my dear child. 
But I have changed my mind. I believe now 
it will increase rather than diminish my happi- 
ness for him to marry, for your uncle stipu- 
lates that Kenneth shall leave the Army 
on his marriage and live at home with us. 
There is heaps of room in this big house for 
us and for them, and for a family, too, for the 
matter of that, and he is our only child, and 
why should we not all live together? We 
have talked it all over, your uncle and I, with 
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Mrs Lane this evening, and have told her that, 
if Hester will give her consent, we shall not 
withhold ours ! You see, although she has no 
fortune — they 'live upon Mrs Lane s pension, 
she tells me, which just suffices for their ex- 
penses of dress and living ; but Hester is very 
well connected, the late Mr Lane was a man of 
good family, I understand, and they have moved 
in the very best society at home and abroad ; 
besides which, she is beautiful and amiable, 
and deeply attached to our boy, so I am sure, 
although he might have made a more brilliant 
match, yet he could not, on the whole, make a 
happier one.' 

Marion listened to this long exordium in 
silence with thoughtful eyes fixed upon the fire. 
The little fictions about the late Mr Lane and 
the high society scarcely amused her as she 
thought about Bradford, the ragged tramp, the 
liberated convict, whom she had seen with her 
own eyes so 1 itely. Surely Mrs Lane was a 
bold woman, as well as a clever one, to play 
for such high stakes upon the edge of such a 
precipice I Marion wondered if it was not after 
all perhaps her duty to give her aunt one word 
of warning concerning the veracity of Mrs 
Lane's statements. But then, again, she re- 
membered that her cousin s happiness was in 
the balance, and that any injudicious step might 
ruin his whole life. The tangled skein of his 
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story, into which her little fingers had become 
twisted, seemed to be beyond her power to 
smooth out and make straight 

'So, you see,' wQnt on Mrs Drury, pre* 
sently, 'that if I am to have dear Hester 
living with us always as Kenneth's wife, why 
—why-—' 

* Why, you won't want me any more, aunt ! ' 
broke in Marion, and she laughed a little 
bitterly, and then jumped up and poked the 
fire rather viciously, 

* That is why, my love, we hope you will 
encourage Mr Naylor, and not throw away the 
splendid chances that seem to have providen- 
tially been sent to you.' 

* I don't really see any connection between 
the two ideas, aunt' 

' Don't be obstinate, Marion. Really, I have 
no patience with you. After all that I have 
taken the trouble to explain to you I which, pray 
remember, I have told you in the strictest con- 
fidence, ^ nothing will be definitely settled or 
given out, by Mrs Lane's express wish, for the 
next two days. She doesn't want her daughter 
to be hustled or hurried at all— a most careful 
mother, I call her. Still, now I have told you 
about it, you ought to see for yourself how 
important it is that your own future should 
be settled, and h.jre is a brilliant match — far 
beyond our highest hopes for you. A rising 
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man already in a good position — a man, too, 
with looks and talent — * 

* Oh, dear ! you needn't enumerate his charms, 
aunt ! ' interrupted Marion, impatiently. * I can 
see what he is as well as other people, I sup- 
pose. But does a girl make up her mind to 
marry a man who has never professed the 
smallest affection for her.*^' 

*A man generally can be made to profess 
affection for a girl he admires, my dear. With 
a little judicious encouragement, Mr Naylor will 
speak before he goes away,' replied her aunt, 
smiling. 

*Well, "judicious encouragement" is what 
I shall never bring myself to give to any 
man, Aunt Fanny. I don't want to make Mr 
Naylor marry me, and thanks to Uncle John 
he must despise and hate mr, and — and it's alto- 
gether horrible what you have been saying to 
me,' she added tumultuously, with a sudden 
rush of tears into her eyes and voice. 

Mrs Drury rose with as much dignity as it 
was in her power to assume. 

* I shall say no more, Marion. I am very 
much disappointed in you. Your uncle and I 
have done oiir duty by you, and if you refuse 
to be guided by us, we must wash our hands 
of you altogether. Good night.' 

* Good night, aunt.' 

Mrs Drury went out of the room without the 
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usual good-night kiss. But after she had closed 
the door, she put her head back again into the 
room to say, — 

* Will you at least put on your new dress 
to-morrow morning ? ' 

* No, I won't,' said Marion, and Mrs Drury 
slammed the door sharply. . 

Marion could not help laughing; the anti- 
climax was funny. 

Nevertheless Mrs Drury's words, angry as 
they had made her, had not been thrown away 
upon Marion. For a long time she remained 
plunged in thought after her aunt had left her. 
She thought about Kenneth and Hester, and 
what the upshot of their secret meeting in the 
'morning-room would be, but she thought still 
more about Edgar Nay lor, and wondered what 
he had said about her in reply to her uncle's 
injudicious suggestions. With burning cheeks 
and a beating heart, she realised that her uncle 
and aunt were trying to egg him on into a 
marriage with her, so as to get her out of the 
way of their future daughter-in-law. 

* They shall get rid of me ! ' cried Marion, 
bitterly to herself, *but not in the way they 
imagine/ and then she took up the advertise- 
ment sheets of the Morning Post and scanned 
them eagerly. There were three advertise- 
ments from ladies requiring companions. 
Marion cut them all three out and sketched 

M 
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out pencil answers to them. After which she 
suddenly flung the newspaper down and burst 
into tears. *Oh, but I do want him! I want 
him badly ! And if only they had let him alone, 
perhaps — ^perhaps he would have learnt in time 
to care about me ! but now he must hate me — 
and no doubt I ha^e lost him for ever!' For 
her aunt's words had at least done one thing 
for her — they had forced her to put into words 
the secret wishes of her own heart 
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.CHAPTER Xlll 

Marion sat very demurely behind the teacups 
at the early breakfast the following morning. 
She had not put on her best frock, but it is 
doubtful whethc^r Mr Naylor remarked the fact 
or whether she would have looked more charm- 
ipg irt it that! she did in her simple dark serge 
dress, relieved by a scarlet tie knotted round 
her neck, which became her to perfection. 

Naylor looked at her once or twice a little 
curiously, but he did not speak to her beyond 
wishing her a brief good morning, to which she 
responded without lifting her eyes to his. He 
wondered what she could be thinking about, 
and believed that he guessed — but not in the 
wildest flight of fancy did he imagine that her 
womanly sensibilities had been rudely outraged 
by the shock of her aunt's indiscreet revela- 
tions. He had been a good deal annoyed him- 
self by the words that had passed between Mr 
Drury and himself after dinner last night, but 
being a man of great determination and strength 
of character they had made no difference to him. 
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He did admire and like her immensely, and had 
admitted as much to her guardian ; but if the 
hints that had been given to him had been 
wholly premature, they had at any rate in no 
way affected his ulterior purposes, nor had they 
caused in him one thought towards herself that 
was not loyally trustful. 

* Poor little girl ! ' was what he had said to 
himself when he went to bed last night. ' For 
all that she has such a comfortable home 
and rich benefactors, it is evident that she has 
never received any real love or tenderness from 
them. They work her to death, and treat her 
as a dependant, and they are ready to get rid 
of her to the first comer ! How that clever little 
mind and generous soul would expand and 
unfold in a really congenial atmosphere ! in a 
home where love and intelligent appreciation 
would surround her!' 

For Edgar Naylor s fastidious fancy had been 
won, not so much by Marion's pretty looks as 
by her keen and clever wits. He had known 
many pretty girls before, and they had in- 
variably bored and wearied him, but he had 
never yet talked to a girl who was as clever as 
she was pretty, and it was the combination that 
had attracted him. 

But he neither meant to hurry himself nor to 
hurry her, for all her uncle's hints and sugges- 
tions ; and as to declaring himself after a two 
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days' acquaintance, it was not in him to offer 
her such an insult. 

He meant to give her plenty of time, and to 
take lots of time himself. 

Just at the present moment her attention was 
a good deal taken up by the requirements of 
the Messrs Grigson — these gentlemen having 
gathered from inquiries made of the butler that 
the young lady presiding at the breakfast-table 
was not Mrs Drury's daughter but her com- 
panion, proceeded after the manner of their 
kind to treat her with scanty civility. 

Mr Grigson, the father, was a vulgar old 
man, who could be polite to the verge of ser- 
vility to those above him in the world, but 
whose underbred discourteousness came out in 
intercourse with those whom he considered his 
inferiors. He looked upon Marion as very 
decidedly his inferior — *only the companion' 
he called her in his own mind — and he spoke 
to her exactly as if she had been a servant 
or a barmaid. 

* Another lump of sugar, miss,' had been his 
first remark to her as he pushed back his cup 
across the table, * and you might be a little more 
liberal of your cream.* 

Marion looked a little astonished, but she 
made no reply, and proceeded to comply in 
silence with his request. 

After which, Mr Joseph Grigson, the son, 
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who was young enough to be alive to the 
fact that the companion was a pretty gifl, 
leered at hef amorously out of a pair of dissi- 
pated-looking little eyte. 

Marion got rather red, but pretended not to 
see ; but when he further proceeded to kick her 
foot under the table she drew her chair hur- 
riedly back and Cast a look of angry indigna- 
tion at him. 

* Come, come I ' whispered Mr Joseph, bend- 
ing forward — he was unluckily seated next to 
her — * you needn't look so waxy at me, miss-^ 
pretty girls don't generally mind being made 
love to, I find I' 

* I am unaware to what class of girl you 
have been accustomed^ Mr Grigson/ replied 
Marion, furiously, 'but I warn you, if you do 
that again, I shall appeal to Mr Drury'for 
protection/ 

* H ighty - tighty ! What airs and graces ! 
And who are you, I'd like to know, miss, to 
turn up your nose at your betters?' 

To which sally Marion vouchsafed no Sort 
of reply. It would be better, she thought, to 
endure this horrible person in silence for a very 
little while longer than to make a scene and a 
fuss, which to one of her shy and retiring nature 
would be extremely repugnant 

Edgar Naylor, who was Seated lower down 
the table, was vaguely uncomfortable. He 
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could see that Marion looked hot and annoyed, 
but as he could not hear what j oung Grlgson 
had said to her he had no pretext for inter- 
ference* Anyhow, he knew very well that his 
proud little friend was perfectly well able to 
fight her* own battles, so he felt certain that 
Mr Grigson, junior, would get the worst of it. 

Matters, however, came to a climax towards 
the end of breakfast, when, at a suggestion 
from Mr Drury that his guests' flasks should 
be filled with whisky, old Grigson called out 
to Marion, — 

*Just see after my flask, will you, miss? 
You'll find it in my greatcoat pocket in the 
hall/ 

* I will ring the bell and tell the footman,' 
said Marion, with a heightened colour. And 
she was rising from the table when Naylor 
sprang from his chair and stopped her. 

' No you won't ! Pray sit down. Miss Blake ' 
—and then in a lower voice he added, * I forbid 
you to w^t upon that brute.' 

Marion raised her eyebrows expressively. 
' You—forbid me ? * she repeated. 

• Yes. /—I forbid you. Do you understand 
me?' 

She thought she did understand, for she could 
not meet his eyes. 

•Just sit down,' he said, and Marion obeyed 
him meekly without another word. 
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Presently the gentlemen, having finished 
breakfast, defiled into the hall, where guns 
were taken out and cartridge bags filled, and 
active preparations made for an immediate start. 

Following timidly into the hall, Marion stood 
watching the animated scene. Keepers and dogs 
outside in the porch made raids into the house, 
men-servants hurried from one sportsman to 
the other, whilst Mr Drury and Kenneth gave 
orders and superintended. All was bustle and 
pleasant confusion. Suddenly Marion found 
Mr Naylor at her side. He was lighting his 
pipe, and between the puffs of his efforts he 
inquired of her casually, 

* What happened last night ? ' 

^ Last night?' She grew pale, and then 
crimson, but their thoughts were at cross- 
purposes, for he added immediately, — 

* Yes, when you summoned Kenneth away 
to meet Miss Lane.' 

*You — you know that?' she exclaimed in 
amazement. * How on earth — "i * 

' I saw you waiting in the hall for him, and 
I saw him hurry off to the morning-room.' 

' What eyes you have got ! ' He turned them 
laughingly upon her. 

* It is my trade to have sharp eyes, you see ! 
and sharp wits too. Who was right, eh ? 
Did I not tell you the lady would change her 
mind? I suppose she has done sa Her 
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coyness, you see, was not of long duration. 
I wouldn't mind betting they are secretly 
engaged at this moment.' 

* And if they are,' she retorted angrily, *you, 
no doubt, will do your best to put an end to 
the engagement and make them both miser- 
able. That, I believe, is your fixed principle 
of doing right.' 

* What a bad opinion you have of me ! ' he 
replied, smiling. * Don't you know that there 
are moments in a man's life when !: becomes 
a positive joy to him to give up the rigidity 
of his principles, however fixed they may 
hitherto have been?' ' 

* What do you mean ? I do not understand 
you.' 

* Don't you ? Must I explain myself further, 
then.*^' Their eyes met, and then hers sank 
beneath the look of ardent interest she 
encountered in his. ' I mean,' he went on 
gently, * that if you wish Kenneth to marry 
this woman, I will promise you not to 
interfere, however undesirable a marriage I 
believe it to be. But are you certain that 
you do wish him to marry her? Let me be 
sure of that first.' 

* I wish him to be happy,' she replied. 
*You — are very fond of Kenneth?' and as 

he asked the question he could not entirely 
keep the anxiety out of his voice, and she 
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could almOvSt feel the keen eagerness of the 
eyes she was too shy to meet. 

For half a minute she was silent ; then, with 
a little fugitive smile upon her lips, she 
answered softly, 'I am as fond of Kenneth 
as if he were my brother/ 

He drew a breath of relief. That had been 
the stumbling-block in his path. The fear 
that her affections were already given to her 
handsome cousin, and the dread that in her 
grief at his preference for another woman 
she might decline altogether to listen to any 
proposal of m irriage. 

* And as his si:.ter,* he resumed presently in 
a voice of perfect content, ^ you would rejoice 
at this not altogether satisfactory marriage ? ' 

• Yes ; because I believe that Hester loves 
him. However false and mercenary her 
mother may be, Hester, I am sure, is the 
victim of circumstances — a real love will be 
her salvation. I am convinced that she will 
begin a new life as his wife/ 

*And how about the sham name and the 
convict father? How is she going to get 
over those little difficulties?' 

*Oh, Mr Naylor, you can understand very 
little about the nature of a true woman if you 
can doubt for a moment that Hester herself 
will tell Kenneth everything before she marries 
him !— it is because she loves him that she has 
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already rejected him — for I do not believe that 
sht3 rescinJed her decision last night, yet she 
will do so in time of course, if he is only patient 
and persistent, because I do not believe that 
any woman who really loves a man can go on 
saying *< No *' to him for ever, she is bound to 
give in at length ; and if Kenneth's love can 
endure, in spite of the sins of her parents, as 
it ought to do, if it is a real love, then in the 
end they will come together and be very happy. 
Do not interfere, I beg of you. Leave them 
to themselves. Hester is, I am certain, too 
fond of him to marry him with a lie upon 
her lips. I do not say that they will have 
no difficulties to contend ajjainst, but when 
they have fought through their troubles they 
will be all the happier in the end.' 

Naylor listened to her attentively. Every 
wjrd that she uttered filled him with respect 
and admiration for herself. He had, however, 
no time to give expression to his sentiments, 
because his host was calling upon him to start, 
and he was positively the last man left in the 
house. All he could do was to smile and nod 
at her reassuringly. 

* I won't interfere. I promise you ! ' he said, 
looking kindly and sympathetically at her as 
he hastened out of the front door in the wake 
of the master of the house. 

Ten minutes later he found himself walking 
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by Kenneth Drury's side along the high road. 
For the moment the two were alone. He 
glanced at his companion curiously. Kenneth 
looked gloomy and miserable, and Naylor said 
to himself that Marion was right, Hester had 
not rescinded her refusal. Captain Drury did 
not look in the least like a happy and success- 
ful lover — quite the contrary, in fact. How- 
ever, he had determined to be quite sure of it 
*Am I to congratulate you, Ken.?' he asked 
tentatively. 

Captain Drury turned round upon him 
almost savagely. 

* Yes, old chap, congratulate me by all means 
— upon having had a narrow escape.* 

*A narrow escape!' repeated Naylor in 
genuine amazement ; for this reply was cer- 
tainly wholly unexpected. 

* From what have you escaped, my dear 
fellow ? ' 

* From marrying a woman who wants noth- 
ing but my money.' 

Naylor uttered a low whistle of astonishment. 

* You don t say so ? * at last he formed words 
to say. * How on earth did you find it out?' 

* Because she is in such a veritable hole that, 
although she refused to marry me yesterday 
afternoon, she yet had the conscience and the 
brass in the evening to ask me to lend her a 
considerable sum of money.' 
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• My dear Ken, the two things seem hardly 
compatible/ remarked the barrister, thought- 
fully. 

* No ? Well, to me, they are perfectly clear. 
The girl, you see, has explained her motives 
pretty candidly. When there is a blackguard in 
a woman's life who blackmails her — why there 
is scarcely any interpretation but one, that any 
sensible man, however charitable he may be, 
can possibly put upon the fact' 

'My dear Kenneth, who do you imagine 
this man to be, then?' inquired Naylor, 
quickly. * What do you imagine is his relation- 
ship to Mis$ Lane.^' 

Captain Drury shrugged his shoulders con- 
temptuously. 

'Her lover, I imagine,' he said bitterly. 
• What else can he be ? ' 

Naylor looked up hastily. Upon his lips 

there hung a warm denial; for justice was 

instinctively dear to him, and the false assertion 

aroused every bit of manliness within him. He 

ranged himself heart and soul on Hester's 

side immediately — and on Marion's — but fate 

/ slipped in, and the elucidation of the mystery 

r^ was once more postponed. 

^ Before the words could find utterance a hand 

was clapped on his shoulder, and Mr Drury 

appeared suddenly between the two friends. 

; •You are to come with me, Naylor; and 
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you, Ken, go on with Mr Grigson into this 
first field — you can work the edges of the wood 
on that side up towards the turnips at the top. 
I will keep on with the rest as far as the mill, 
and then double back by the new plantations and 
meet you at the brow of the hill. Come, Mr 
Nay lor, and you, Mr Joseph Grigson — three 
guns will be necessary for our beat' 

The party were now standing in a group 
together at the gate of the field, whilst Mr 
Drury marshalled his forces, dividing them 
into two sections. Naylor became hopelessly 
separated from Kennetli, and there was no 
more chance of private conversation between 
them. 

'What a stupid blunder,' he said to himself, 
as he trudged along the quarter of a mile of 
high road between his host and old Grigson. 
' Poor girl, she's bad enough, I daresay, but not 
quite so bad as all that. How these lovers do 
rush to conclusions! However, luckily the 
mistake can be very easily set right. I must 
try and walk back with him this afternoon and 
tell him. I need not, of course, tell the whole 
story, only enough of it to show him that he 
is wronging Miss Lane entirely; and I don't 
suppose little Marion will consider me wanting 
in faith to her because I disabuse Kenneth's 
mind of that error.' 



CHAPTER XIV 

There wps no question as to the ladies join- 
ing the shooting -party at lunch to-day, the 
weather alone rendering such a proceeding im- 
possible. A misty drizzle set in soon after 
breakfast, which looked as if it were determined 
to last all day. 

The Lanes came down to breakfast very 
late — after Mrs Drury herself had finished and 
left the dining-room — and the mother and 
daughter discussed the meal somewhat drearily 
together at the very fashionably late hour of 
eleven o'clock. 

Mrs Lane looked very cros^ and Miss Lane 
looked very miserable. 

Hester had informed her mother of her 
refusal of Captain Drury *s proposal, but not 
of her interview with him on the previous 
evening. Neither had she told her of her en- 
counter with her father in the woods, nor of his 
threats and extortionate demands. She felt so 
thoroughly ashamed and degraded in her own 
estimation at having been compelled to beg for 
money at the hands of a man she had just 
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refused to marry, that she could not bring 
herself to confide the fact to her mother. She 
had an idea, too, that Mrs Lane would scold 
her still more for the way in which she had 
managed or mismanaged the business, and that 
she would consider her to have thrown away 
her chances of a good marriage by this sordid 
episode, and to have played her cards with the 
utmost indiscretion. 

Mrs Lane certainly would have been very 
much cleverer than her daughter had been. 
She would, to begin with, have temporised 
with the ex-convict, have promised all sorts of 
things to gain time, and would have led him to 
expect a much more magnificent haul than two 
hundred pounds as an inducement to him to 
wait patiently and obliterate himself ; and in the 
second place, she would have worked entirely 
upon Kenneth Drury's affections, and have 
managed to let him think that she was dying of 
love for him in spite of her refusal. But then 
Mrs Lane was very much cleverer than her 
daughter, and not half so scrupulous. Hester 
knew that if she told anything to her mother, 
every detail of what she had said and done 
would be dragged out of her, and she would be 
dreadfully reviled and reproached ; and so she 
determined to tell her nothing beyond the bare 
fact that she had told Captain Drury that she 
did not mean to marry him. 
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• It is only for one day longer/ the girl told 
herself wretchedly ; * to-morrow he will give 
me the money, and I shall take it out to my 
wretched father and do my utmost to persuade 
him to go away to America with it, and not 
trouble us any more. I think, perhaps, I shall 
succeed in getting him to do so. And the 
day afterwards we shall go away, mother and 
I, back to our lodgings in London, and I shall 
set to work to see if I can earn any money by 
giving music lessons- to children, so as to pay 
back my debt by degrees. But I shall never, 
never see Kenneth Drury again ! he loathes 
and despises me now, and I shall pass out 
of his life completely and for ever. He will 
soon forget me and marry someone else — 
perhaps Marion Blake ! Who knows ? ' 

* It's enough to drive one mad to sit opposite 
your miserable-looking face!' exclaimed her 
mother from the other side of the table, break- 
ing in upon her wretched reflections. * What a 
precious fool you have made of yourself! ' 

Hester made no reply. 

*YouVe got one evening more/ went on 
Mrs Lane, presently ; * for goodness sake make 
the most of it ! I shall not allow you to remain 
in your bedroom this evening. You must wear 
your pink satin and come down to dinner. 
You will have to put some rouge on your 
cheeks, too, after all this grizzling and sniffling ; 
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your face is like a turnip at present — a good 
job there is nobody to see you just now ! You 
are a fool, my dear ! However, mercifully, you 
have got one evening more in which to repair 
your mistake.' 

'I have told you before, mamma, that I 
cannot marry Captain Drury, Besides, he is 
not in the least likely ever to ask me to do so 
again.' 

* You must make him ask you, Hetty ! Don't 
talk nonsense to me! Any girl can make a 
man who has once made love to her, begin 
making love again ; you have only got to give 
him an opening. Ask him to play a game of 
billiards after dinner, then you can wander 
away into the billiard room and on into the 
conservatory together; there you can grow 
sentimental and soft, ask him for a flower, and 
talk prettily about the happy, happy dajfs you 
have had here, and how sad partings are, and 
all that sort of stuff. Oh, its as easy as 
possible ! You can do it perfectly if you 
choose ! ' 

* I daresay ; but, mamma, in this case I shall 
not do it ! I assure you it is hopeless — every- 
thing is completely over between Captain 
Drury and myself — the subject can never be 
reopened.* 

*And so you are going to throw away a 
marriage like this } and a house like this.'^ and 
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diamonds like those round the old woman's 
ugly neck? all for some ridiculous childish 
reluctance or other that I neither understand 
nor have patience with ! ' and Mrs Lane pushed 
her chair angrily back from the table. *You 
are a wicked, ungrateful girl ! ' she cried as she 
left the room, slamming the door violently 
behind her, and all Hester could do was to sit 
on and cry over the empty plates until the 
men-servants came in to clear the table and 
she was forced to leave the room. 

She avoided Marion, too, for she imagined 
that Marion had learnt the truth about her 
from Mr Najlor, and she dared not look upon 
her as a disinterested friend. Naturally, Marion 
regarded her and her mother in the light of 
adventuresses, and would be glad for the 
Drurys' sake when they went away. Marion 
Blake would wonder, of course, why they did 
not leave to-day — she would not understand 
the seemingly causeless delay — she would 
regard it with suspicion, and she would pro- 
bably cross-question her. Hester fdt she 
could not stand cross-questioning, so she 
avoided her as much as possible. 

The day was very long and dull for both 
girls. Each found her own avocations apart, 
whilst the elder Lidies had seemingly a great 
deal to say to each other, and did not require 
their society. 
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Mrs Lane and Mrs Drury remained closeted 
for a long time together in the morning-room, 
where Mrs Lane's talents displayed themselves 
in a truly remarkable manner. She made a 
pretty pretence of being inadvertently betrayed 
into letting out her child's secrets. 

*I don't know what my darling girl would 
say, dearest Mrs Drury, if she knew how much 
I have admitted to you — but I can see how 
full of interest and sympathy you are.' 

* Naturally, Mrs Lane, I care for my son as 
much as you do for your daughter.' 

*Yes; and so our interests are identical, 
are they not ? — that is so sweet to me to feel ! 
— and our darlings' happiness is what we both 
desire.' 

* No doubt, no doubt ; of course, as my 
husband and I told you yesterday, we might 
have looked higher for our son, with his 
expectations, but if his heart is set upon 
Hester — ' 

* Hester is very well connected,' interposed 
Mrs Lane, drawing herself up ; * my late 
husband was a first cousin of Lord Morton's, 
and his aunt married a sister of the Duke of 
Highborough's — you can find it all in the 
peerage if you look,' added Mrs Lane ; and 
she was quite correct, there was a gentleman. 
of the name of Lane whose aunt and cousin 
figured in Debrett in connection with the 
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nobleman she had mentioned — only that he 
was not Mrs Lane's husband ! 

* Oh, my dear Mrs Lane, I know, I know ! 
It's not, of course, Hester's birth I alluded to ; 
that I am sure is good enough ; but, unfortun- 
ately, she has no fortune — although, as I said 
yesterday, if Mr Drury consents to waive that, I 
don't know that I need make any objections — ' 

* The objection, at the present moment, lies 
with my daughter herself,' interrupted Mrs 
Lane, with a little asperity. * Hester refuses 
to marry Captain Drury.' 

* But you assured me last night that she 
would change her mind.' 

* I hoped she would. Because I am quite 
convinced that the dear child loves him. But 
she is obstinate. One cannot be surprised. 
Dearest Hetty's delicacy of mind is so very 
great, she will not move a finger towards 
beckoning Captain Drury back.' 

*I should hope not! Hester would not, I 
trust, be so unwomanly.' 

* No, of course not. At the same time, if 
your son were to press her very much, I feel 
sure she would yield ; her affectionate heart 
could not withstand him.* 

* I daresay not. No doubt he will renew his 
suit. Kenneth is obstinate, too.' 

* Ah, well, he has only this evening, you 
know. We go to-morrow.' 
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* Only this evening ! * repeated Mrs Drury, 
with a laugh. * Why, my dear Mrs Lane, they 
are both young, and they have their whole 
lives before them I * 

And how was Mrs Lane to explain to her 
that if Kenneth did not propose to Hester again 
before she left Crookthorpe he might very 
probably hear something which would indis- 
pose him ever to propose to her again ? 

She retreated once more into platitudes and 
generalities. Young people were so foolish, 
they had such Quixotic ideas, they were so 
charmingly sentimental ! The mere mention 
of money was enough to scare a sensitive girl 
into coldness and distrust. Hetty had had no 
idea that her suitor was a rich man, or she 
would never, never have consented to come to 
Crookthorpe. She herself had scarcely realised 
his wealth until she came here. Mrs Drury 
took most of this rigmarole in good faith, for 
she both liked and believed in Mrs Lane, but 
some of it made her a little sceptical. She could 
hardly understand, for instance, how two ladies, 
moving in cyood society in London, could be 
wholly ignorant of the fact that the handsome 
guardsman was reckoned to be somewhat of a 
catch in the matrimonial market. For a long 
time the two mothers continued to discuss the 
situation with unabated ardour and interest. 

Lunch had been a melancholy function, at 
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which the only person who appeared to be 
cheerful and happy was Marion Blake, who 
had secret sources of satisfaction unguessed 
at by the other ladies. 

Afterwards she went out for an hour or so 
into the village in the rain, but the others 
remained at home. 

The tea hour united them all four again. 
Mrs Drury had ordered tea in the hall, as she 
hoped the gentlemen would be back in time to 
join them ; but although it was now quite dark, 
there was as yet no sign of them, and the four 
ladies sat down together in expectant solitude. 

Somehow the conversation languished. Cups 
of tea and thin slices of bread and butter, and 
even muffins and crumpets do not take a very 
long time to get through, and presently the 
four teacups were empty, and Marion rang 
the bell and Mrs Drury ordered fresh tea to 
be made, and more muffins to be toasted for 
the gentlemen when they should return, and 
the men-servants carried away the empty cups 
and plates, and the ladies sat on about the dis- 
mantled table, and silence and a little disturb- 
ance of mind fell upon them all. 

* I can't imagine what keeps them so late, 
said Mrs Drury, who was evidently beginning 
to be fidgety. 'Mr Drury always leaves off 
shooting as soon as the light begins to fail, 
and it has been such a damp, misty day 1 
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felt sure he would be back even earlier than 
usual.' 

* Perhaps they were a long way off/ sug- 
gested Mrs Lane. 

* No, only at the edge of the woods where 
you were yesterday, and nearly two miles 
nearer home. Hark! what was that?' 

They all held their breath and listened. 
There was a faint sound of running footsteps 
on the wet gravel of the drive. They came 
nearer and nearer. 

* Why should they run ? ' murmured Marion ; 
but the words had scarcely left her lips before 
they were all start' ed by a loud knocking and 
ringing at the front door. 

* It is bad news!' cried Mrs Drury, spring- 
ing to her feet with her hands clasped upon her 
heart. * Go to the door, Marion.' 

Marion had already flown to open it As a 
matter of fact, it was not locked, and any one of 
the gentle r.en would simply have turned the 
handle and walked in, therefore she knew it 
must be some messenger. 

She threw the door open. A youth in work- 
man's clothes, breathless with running, stood 
outside. 

* Come in I ' cried Mrs Drury, loudly. • Come 
in at once. What is the matter ? ' 

The lad slouched into the brightly-lit hall, 
twirling his cap in his hand. 
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* Please, mum, I was to say there 'ave been 
a haccident with the guns.* 

A paralysed silence fell upon the li /*.le group 
of trembling listeners. 

* Who is it ? * gasped Mrs Drury, who was 
clutching hold of Marion's arm. * Who is hurt ? 
Speak ! Speak, can't you ? ' 

* They're a-carryin' on 'im 'ome hup the 
haven ue,' continued the lad. 

* fVAo is it ? ' almost screamed Mrs Drury ; 
but before the messenger could answer a wild 
wail of anguish broke the silence. 

* I know — I know — it is Kenneth ! He is 
killed — I know he is!* And Hester Lane 
dropped down like a stone upon the parquet 
floor of the hall. 



CHAPTER XV 

A VERY few minutes later they entered the 
house in a group which, despite the tragedy 
and the terror of the moment, Marion could 
never afterwards recollect without laughing. 

Mr Drury and Mr Grigson, senior, were 
supporting— almost, in fact, carrying between 
them — the trembling form of Mr Joseph Grig- 
son. At the first moment the three frightened 
ladies — for they had lifted Hester on to a sofa, 
where she lay in a dead faint, perfectly uncon- 
scious — imagined that this shaking, shuddering 
creature had been the victim of an accident of 
some kind ; but no, it appeared that he was 
totally unhurt! Yet a more piteous object it 
would be difficult to describe. His knees 
knocked together, his teeth chattered, his 
white lips quivered, and the perspiration 
poured in streams down his ashy face. As 
they helped him into the house he uttered 
convulsive sobs and broken words, and kept 
on clasping his hands tremulously together. 

* Oh — h ! what will they do to me ? what 
will they do? Will it be m — m — murder? 

203 
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Oh ! save me — save me ! You lawyer chap/ 
twisting his. narrow face round to Edgar 
Naylor, who walked immediately behind him, 
and who seemed to have a difficulty in keep- 
ing his countenance, * you must surely know, 
if you're a lawyer, will they clap me in prison ? 
Will they try me ? ' 

* Certainly they will try you,' replied Naylor, 
with brisk cheerfulness, for he really could not 
help experiencing a secret satisfaction at the 
sight of the wretched creature s abject misery. 
* It will teach him to be more civil to ladies, 
and to keep away from shooting-parties,' he 
said to himself, vindictively. 

* But not murder, sir ? ' here broke in the 
elder Grigson, anxiously ; * surely not murder ? 
It was a mere accident.' 

* Manslaughter, I should imagine,' replied 
the barrister, with decision ; and the father 
groaned, whilst the son fairly howled. 

*Will there be an inquest?' inquired old 
Grigson, who was ain.ost as pale as his son. 

*Why, of course there will be an inquest,' 
replied Naylor, quite pleasantly. 

* For Heaven's sake, John,' here broke in 
Mrs Drury, *what has happened.^ Ken is 
not with you. Where is Ken.*^' 

*Oh, Ken is all right. He has gone round 
with the men to the coach-house. They are 
going to put the poor fellow there.' 
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* But who — who is it ? ' cried Mrs Drury. 

It was noticeable that Mrs Lane did not 
utter a word. Only there was a burning light 
ill her restless eyes as she turned them quickly 
from one speaker to the other. Hester lay 
still on the sofa, and Marion was bathing her 
forehead with eau de Cologne, and holding a 
salts bottle to her nose. She was beginning 
to revive from her swoon. 

Mr Drury shook himself free of young 
Grigson as soon as he could, and mopped 
his brow wearily. 

* I don't know in the least who the chap is. 
He was loafing about in the woods, and young 
Grigson took him for a pheasant, it seems — 
pretty big pheasant, leaning against a tree! — 
and he shot him as dead as a door-nail. It's 
the only thing he has shot all day,' added Mr 
Drury, grimly. 

* Good Heavens ! how terrible ! But who is 
the poor fellow ? Was he a poacher ? * 

* Apparently not ; he had no gun. One of 
the men who is helping to carry the body up 
says he believes him to be a stranger who has 
been lodging lately at the farm. I've told the 
man to go back and fetch Watson, the farmer, 
and see if he can identify him. Did you speak, 
Mrs Lane ? ' 

An inarticulate sound seemed to have pro- 
ceeded from that lady. 
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*No, I said nothing/ she muttered, con- 
fusedly, but nobody was listening to her. 

At this moment Hester recovered conscious- 
ness, and sat up on her sofa. She cast a look 
of bewildered terror around her, and in the 
next moment she remenibered everything. 

* Kenneth ? ' she whispered hoarsely. 

* Hush, hush!* and Marion laid her fingers 
on her lips. ' Kenneth is quite safe,* she said 
in a low voice. 

But Hester seemed scarcely to understand 
her. 

* He swore he would shoot him ! ' she said 
incoherently ; * but he had given me till 
to-morrow to get the money. He must 
have forgotten. Ah! Ae is safe!' she ex- 
claimed suddenly, looking beyond Marion's 
head. 

The hall door had opened, and Kenneth 
Drury entered the house. As he came in, 
Hester fell back upon the sofa cushions once 
more, sobbing hysterically. 

It was impossible to conceal her agitation 
from the others, and as to Captain Drury, 
from the moment he entered he seemed to 
become aware of those hysterical sobs pro- 
ceeding from the sofa in the corner, and his 
face grew set and cold as iron at the sight. 

* It is her lover — the man for whom she 
asked me for money,' he said to himself, for 
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Naylor haJ never found the opportunity of 
speaking to him on the subject ; * that is the 
man who has been killed, and she is weeping 
for him ! ' And his heart grew hard and bitter 
at the thought, 

He walked straight up to his father. 
This fellow was not apparently the harmless 
loafer we took him for. Look, sir, what we 
have found in his pocket. Take care, it is 
loaded,* and he laid a revolver down before 
his father on the oak table in the centre of the 
hall. 

Mr Drury uttered a whistle of surprise. 

*This alters the complexion of the case. 
Perhaps but for this deplorable shot of yours, 
Mr Grigson,' turning to the ijasping Joseph, 
*this fellow might have murdered some of us. 
An innocent and harmless man does not go 
about with a loaded revolver in his pocket.' 

Meanwhile Mrs Lane was endea ouring to 
soothe her daughter's agitation, and Marion 
left her in her mother's hands. Mrs Lane 
had scarcely expected Hester to behave "So 
cleverly, for that her fainting attack and her 
hysterical tears were genuine she did not give 
her the credit of supposing, and yet who could 
have imagined that Hester would have fallen 
into her own methods so aptly and readily ? 

*Come upstairs to your own room, my 
darling child/ she said, quite in an audible 
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voice. *The shock has been too much for 
you. You must h'e down on your bed to 
rest and recover yourself; and now that we 
know all is well — ' 

*Oh! how can you say that all is well, 
mamma?* cried Hester. 

But Mrs Lane took no notice of this, and 
putting her arm round her daughter, led her 
towards the staircase. In doing so, they passed 
quite close to Captain Drury, who stood gaz- 
ing down at Hester's weeping and averted face 
with an expression in which hatred and love, 
contempt and pity, struggled for the mastery. 

Mrs Lane glanced smilingly up at the young 
man. 

* This dear child got it into her silly little 
head that it was you who had been shot, Cap- 
tain Drury ! And so she must needs call out 
your name and scream and tumble down in a 
faint ! Who could have believed that my sen- 
sible darling could lose her self-control so com- 
pletely ? Ah, Captain Drury ! ' she added in 
a whisper, shaking a playful finger at him, 
* you see what vagaries love is responsible 
for!' 

Kenneth flushed, and bent eagerly forward ; 
he laid his hand on Hester's arm, and stooped 
down to speak to her. Mrs Lane's heart beat 
high with excitement, and she drew back so as 
to give him his chance. 
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* Is it true, Hester,* Captain Drury whispered 
to the girl, * you fainted because you thought it 
was I who had been killed ? ' 

She just moved her lips in assent 

* And this wretched man who has perished 
— you do not, then, know who he is?' He 
waited in an anguish of anxiety for her answer, 
but she gave him none — none at least in words 
—only she lifted her eyes to his, and they were 
filled with an unspeakable agony and entreaty, 
whilst her face grew white down to the very 
lips, as though she were about to faint again. 

The eager excitement faded from Kenneth 
Drury's eyes. 

*Ah — h!' he breathed slowly, 'then — I 
understand! You know this man who is 
killed ! and it's for him that you are weeping ! 
— he is the man for whom you wanted money ! 
Thank you, Miss Lane. I understand you 
now perfectly.' Mrs Lane caught the last 
few words, and saw from their white and 
troubled faces that everything had gone wrong 
between them. She hurried her daughter 
upstairs. 

* You little fool ! what did you say to him ? 
Why did you not at once deny all knowledge 
of the man 'i ' 

Hester waited until they were safe in their 
own rooms, then she fell down on her knees 
at her mother's feet 
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* Mamma ! mamma ! how was I to speak and 
betray you ? It is for you to tell him all ! For 
Heaven's sake, go to Captain Drury and tell 
him the truth, and then let us leave this miser- 
able house.* 

* My dear girl, you must be going out of your 
mind. Tell him, indeed ! at the very moment 
when I am free at last, when all fear of detec- 
tion is at an end. Tell him what ? That this 
miserable out-at- elbows ex-convict was my 
husband and your father? Why on earth 
should I be such a fool ? IVe got rid of the 
incubus for ever, thanks to Joseph Grigson's 
gun, and there is nobody to dog me or black- 
mail me, and drag up my past disgrace any 
more. Oh, I could dance for joy ! ' and Mrs 
Lane actually executed a ^as seul of exuber- 
ance round the room. , 

* Oh, mamma, how can you } ' cried Hester, 
deeply shocked by her mother's levity. * After 
all, he was your husband, and you must have 
loved him once, long ago, when you were both 
young, and before he fell into the temptation 
that led to his ruin. How can you blot out 
the days when you loved him ? He has never 
been anything to me but a terror and a re- 
proach ; but at least I cannot forget that he was 
my father, and that he has died a sudden and 
violent death, and he is lying now — now whilst 
we are talking here — outside the house close 
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by in the stables ! Oh, surely, surely, mamma, 
you will go to the inquest and identify him ? 
You will not allow him to be put into a name- 
less grave like a pauper ? ' 

'Surely — I shall do nothing of the sort, 
Hetty ! I should not be such an utter fool ! 
Why should I throw up the game when it is 
mine at last ? to say nothing of your prospects, 
which would be irrevocably ruined by sr.ch a 
proceeding. On the contrary, if I am ques- 
tioned, I shall certainly swear that I know 
absolutely nothing whatever r.bout the man 
— and who is there to contradict me, pray ? ' 

* Are you not afraid of Mr Naylor, mamma? 
He knows the truth/ 

*I defy Mr Naylor!' cried Mrs Lane, snap- 
ping her fingers. * If he betra; s me, I shall 
simply deny his statements. He can only say 
he remembers me at the trial as Mrs Brad- 
ford, and I -shall merely reply that I was in 
India at the time, and that it must be, there- 
fore, a case of mistaken identity. There is 
no proof at all, just my word against his, that 
is all.' 

For a long time after her mother left her, 
Hester remained walking up and down her 
room in the greatest perplexity. She was 
torn in two betwixt her sense of right and of 
justice to her dead father and her desire to 
save the name and credit of her mother. She 
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had said much more to her than has been 
related on the suVjject, yet all she had said 
had been unavailing — her mother had left her 
room quite determined not to give the slightest 
information at the inquest concerning her con- 
nection with the dead man, whose tragic end 
caused her nothing but joy and satisfaction. 

* I sliall say nothing/ were her last words. 
* And as for you, Hetty, you can say nothing. 
You have not seen your father since you were 
eight years old, and it is quite impossible that 
you can remember him sufficiently to identify 
him as he is now. Mis prison experiences 
altered him so comijlete^y that I really should 
not have recognised him myself had he not 
spoken to me.' 

And Hester did not tell her mother that she 
had seen and spoken to her unfortunate father 
only yesterday. That was her last card, and 
she determined not to play it yet — she was 
keeping it in reserve. 

The dinner bell rang at the usual time, and 
the two ladies went downstairs. But the meal 
was an extremely dismal affair. The shadow 
of a tragedy was in the air. The Grigsons 
had gone home, the brougham having been 
specially ordered to convey them back to 
Churston, and the small party that remained 
were grave and preoccupied. Kenneth was 
mysteriously called out of the room several 
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times during dinner, and Mr Drury was con- 
sulted in solemn whispers by the butler. Even 
Naylor looked serious and full of thought, and 
Marion, more anxious for those she loved than 
for herself, sat silent and watchful of all that 
went on. 

Dinner came to rather an abrupt end, both 
Kenneth and his father having been summoned 
away to interview the coroner in the library, for 
the inquest was to take place at twelve o'clock 
the following day. 

Mrs Drury suggested to the ladies that they 
should adjourn to the drawing-room, and invited 
Mr Naylor to accompany them. 

* I think it will be better for me to leave 
by the early train in the morning,' said the 
barrister to his hostess as he followed her into 
the next room. * I can be of no use to you 
here, and I am wanted in London.' 

Mrs Drury expressed many polite regrets 
that the conclusion of his visit should be so 
gloomy. * But,' she added, * of course, you 
know nothing whatever about this poor man, 
so that, as you say, there can be no object 
in your remaining.' 

Presently Naylor walked across the room 
and joined Marion. 

* I am leaving before breakfast to-morrow,' 
he said to her quietly, *so I must wish you 
good-bye to-night.' 
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*You are goings before the inquest, then?' 

He looked her full in the eyes. 

'Yes/ he said, after a significant pause. 
*Is not that what you would like me to do? 
Mrs Drury has just told me,* he went on, 
meaningly, 'that I know nothing about the; 
dead man.' 

She flashed a grateful look into his eyes, and 
she could see by their expression that it was to 
please her that he intended to go away. And 
it was at that moment that Marion realised 
that he really loved her. 

* I am going,* he went on, with a smile, *to 
practise a masterly inactivity; it is sometimes 
the very cleverest thing one can possibly do.' 

The smile reflected itself on her own face, 
and she blushed slightly, for she knew that he 
spoke with a double meaning. 

* There will be others to identify the man and 
to give him his real name,' he continued gently. 

'Hester, you mean.*^' 

*Yes. I hope so. If she is what you 
believe her to be she will do so. The mother 
hasn't got it in her to be honest, but the 
daughter may very likely justify your good 
opinion of her, and, failing Hester, Marion, 
there is someone else.' 

'Someone else?' she repeated. He had 
called her * Marion * for the first time, but she 
had scarcely noticed that. 
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* Yourself/ he replied gently and gravely. 
*You have told me that you saw the man, 
and knew who he was — ' 

*You think it will be necessary for me, 
then ? ' she asked, with considerable di.*>iurbance 
of mind. 

* No, I hope not. Only — if Hester fails — ' 

* I see. Yes. You may trust me.' 

* That is my own brave girl ! ' he whispered, 
and then he caught her hand, and gave it one 
swift and firm pressure. That was lEdgar 
Naylor's love-making, and Marion felt that 
she needed no better. 

'After all,' he went on presently in his 
ordinary voice, 'death makes a great differ- 
ence in the whole situation. At present 
Kenneth believes Bradford to have been 
Hester's lover. I shall leave it to her to 
disabuse him of that idea, and when she tells 
him the truth they will have a good chance 
of mutual happiness.' 



CHAPTER XVI 

Naylor was off to town before most of thi. 
inhabitants of Crookthorpe Hall had risen 
from their beds. He had said his good-byes 
over night, and no one but the butler speeded 
his departure. Some hours later the inquest 
on the dead man was held in the library. 
There were present at it the master of the 
house and his son, the two Grigsons, Mr anJ 
Mrs Watson from the farm, and several 
labourers, gamekeepers and servants who 
were able to give evidence concerning the 
dead man and the manner in which he came 
by his death. 

As far as the man himself was concerned, 
there was little enough that was known of 
him. 

He had given his name to the Watsons as 
William Hicks, and had mentioned that he 
came from London. He had been just upon 
a week at the farm, but Mrs Watson could not 
say from what motives he had come in mid- 
winter to take up his abode at their out-of-the- 
world dwelling. She supposed it was from 
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economy. He was evidently very poor, and 
since his death only a few shillings had been 
found upon him. He had not, indeed, ap- 
parently, had enough to pay his account to her, 
which was owing ; but only yesterday morning 
the poor gentleman — 'Oh, yes, sir, he was a 
gentleman, plainly, but gone down in the world 
like ! ' she put in quickly — he had told her that 
he expected to receive a large sum of money 
that was owing to him on the following day, 
and he had promised her to settle up every- 
thing he owed her the moment his remittances 
arrived ; after which she understood him to say 
that he should very probably go away abroad. 

Then followed the evidence relating to the 
unknown man's death, of which one of the 
gamekeepers had been an eye-witness ; he had, 
in fact, shouted to Mr Joseph Grigson, * For 
God's sake, sir, don't fire that way; there's a 
man behind that tree ! ' but his cry had come 
too late — the gun went off, and the man fell 
stone dead. At this point Mr Joseph Grigson 
sobbed convulsively. Afterwards the whole 
party adjourned to the coachhouse, to see the 
remains, and to identify them as far as possible, 
but only one of those present had any doubt at 
all that the unfortunate stranger's name was 
not William Hicks. And that one man could 
not speak of his doubts. 

At that moment, when the coroner and the 
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whole party were standing solemnly round the 
trestle on which, covered by a white sheet, lay 
the mortal remains of the man who had come 
to his death with such awful suddenness, to the 
astonishment and dismay of everyone present, 
the door of the coachhouse was pushed open, 
and Marion Blake stood in the entrance. 

There was a general outcry. Mr Drury 
shouted angrily at her. Kenneth hurried 
towards her. Everyone called out at once, 
' Go back ! go back ! this is no place for a lady. 
You have no business here. Go away ! ' 

But Marion stood her ground, and opening 
the door still wider, she drew forward some- 
one who stood behind her. 

It was Hester Lane. 

She was pale as death, and trembled so 
violently that she could scarcely stand ; but 
for Marion s supporting arm, indeed, she would 
have fallen. 

' * What are you two women doing in here ? * 
shouted Mr Drury, angrily. 

* Miss Lane has a statement to make, uncle,* 
said Marion. * She can tell you something 
about this poor man.' 

The coroner immediately desired Mr Drury 
to allow Miss Lane to come in, and the two 
girls came in together. 

Somebody pushed forward a wooden chair 
for Hesier, and there was a suppressed excite- 
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ment in the mind of everybody present. She 
became at once the centre of attraction, and 
they all looked at her eagerly ; only Kenneth 
Drury stood apart, leaning against the wall 
with folded arms and averted eyes, and he 
said to himself bitterly, — 

* She has come to own her connection with 
this wretched fellow — to confess her shame ! 
to lower herself in the eyes of every decent 
man present. Ah ! for my sake, she might 
have kept silence!' 

He was convinced that wh;it he was about 
to listen to would be an utter stripping off 
of his last illusions about her. Why could she 
not hold her peace ? What good could she 
do by her unseemly confessions ? And in the 
name of all that was good and womanly, 
what was little Marion about in bringing her 
into this place, and in backing her up in her 
shameless resolution? M..rion at least was 
good and true. Surely she could not know or 
undersand? For in the bitterness of his heart 
he told himself that Hester Lane loved this 
dead man for whom she had found the courage 
to beg for money of a rejected suitor, and that 
it was because of her love that she was here 
to own him. Her pallor — her a<;itation — the 
tears which he couUl see upon her cheeks — all 
seemed to the jealous man to point but to one 
thing. 
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The fellow had been her lover, and she 
cared for him still ; she was grieving over his 
death. 

But Kenneth Drury had no idea of all that 
Hester had gone through during the past 
night. Had he been a witness of the terrible 
scenes which had taken place between the 
mother and daughter — of the threats and 
hysterical tears — of the angry curses that Mrs 
Lane had poured out upon her child — or, worse 
still, had he seen that beautiful woman whom 
he had admired and reverenced as the mother 
of his Hetty, dragging herself across the floor 
on her knees, grovelling, almost prone upon 
the carpet, whilst she implored her daughter 
to spare her the ruin and degradation of her 
impending confession, then surely he would 
have pitied the girl from the bottom of his 
heart ? 

And all through those terrible night hours 
Hester had remained calm and strong. 

' One of us must speak, mother,* she had 
said ; 'and if you will not, then I must* 

* If you speak you will ruin me ! ' had been 
her mother's cry. * The whole of my life will 
be exposed as a sham and a fraud. I shall 
never be able to hold up my head again, or 
show my face to anybody.' 

* Better that than that my father should 
be buried under a false name, and that the 
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friends who have been good to us should 
remain for ever in ignorance of our relationship 
to him/ 

* What madness ! What Quixotic folly ! 
Why, it's a positive mercy that he is dead. 
And if I am glad — yts^glad, I tell you — that 
your disreputable father has been killed, surely 
you, who have never seen him since you were a 
little child of eight, cannot possibly pretend to 
be sorry ? ' 

• Hush, mother ! Do not say such dreadful 
things ! To be glad because a man is dead 
is a crime, and this man at least was the 
father of your child. And you are mistaken. 
I have seen him quite lately. I saw him only 
yesterday and I spoke to him. I had promised 
him some money.* She now brought out her 
last argument, and described her interview with 
her father in the woods. 

• You promised him money ! ' cried Mrs Lane, 
sharply. * Where on earth were you going to 
get money for him, pray ? When you refused 
Captain Drury, you cut off your only chance 
of ever getting any money from an} body ! ' 

' It was precisely from Captain Drury that I 
expected to get the money. I had asked him 
to lend me two hundred pounds.' 

Then Mrs Lane's rage and indignation knew 
no bounds. 

* Fool ! fool ! ' she cried^ furiously, pacing up 
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and down the room frantically. * Then you 
have destroyed your last chance with him 
for ever! You hkve been stupid enough to 
show him your hand, and now you may be sure 
that he will never repeat his offer of marriage 
to you.' 

* I am ^ell aware of that/ replied Hester, 
sadly; *but I could not help myself — I could 
not see my father starve.* Purposely she 
said nothing to her mother about the threats 
against Captain Drury*s life which her father 
had used. She determined that to no one 
on earth would she speak of those murderous 
intentions, save only to Kenneth himself, 
should she ever — ever — Ah! but he never 
could! What folly to dream that his love 
would possibly outlive all that had been done 
to kill it. 

Meanwhile Mrs Lane had flung herself face 
downwards upon the bed, sobbing hysterically, 
and railing and reviling her daughter as the 
worst, the wickedest, the most cruel and un- 
grateful child in Christendom. 

And so it went on for hours. Sometimes 
she scolded and upbraided and cursed — some- 
times she wept and entreated and implored — 
sometimes she threatened to disown her, and 
never to speak to her again — but through it 
all Hebter kept firm and brave, until, in the 
early dawn of the grey morning, her mother, 
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worn out by the violence of her own emotions, 
dropped off, all dressed as she was, into an 
uneasy slumber. 

Then Hester, robing herself in a warm 
dressing-gown, crept out of the room and made 
her way up the narrow attic staircase to the 
door of Marion Blake's room. 

Marion, whose own slumbers had not been 
very profound, woke up at once at the sound 
of her gentle knock, and, jumping out of bed, 
ran to open the door. 

And then Hester told her everything. * I 
want you to help me: — to tell me what I ought 
to do,' she said, laying her tired golden head 
on the other guVs shoulder. *Or rather, tell 
me how to do it. For all I know clearly is 
that the truth must now come out ; that I must 
no longer figure under a false name ; nor can 
I allow my poor unhappy father to be buried 
unrecognised and unowned by those who were 
nearest to him.' 

And Marion took the poor, weary, shivering 
girl into her own warm bed, and promised to 
help her in every way in her power. 

Marion would have liked to have consulted 
Naylor upon this new development of affairs ; 
but although she got up early and dressed as 
quickly as she could, he was off before she got 
downstairs, and she was only just in time to 
see the dog^cart that was conveying him to the 
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station to catch the seven-thirty train disappear- 
ing under the trees at the far end of the avenue. 

Then there was Mrs Lane to be dealt with, 
and this lady came down to breakfast in a con- 
dition of mind that was little short of insanity. 
Somehow she had divined that Marion was in 
her daughters confidence, and upon her the 
vials of her wrath were outpoured. 

Marion had persuaded Hester to remain 
up 'in her little attic rooms and to have her 
breakfast brought up to her there ; but when 
she had explained this to Mrs Lane in the 
most judicious and carefully-chosen words, that 
lady literally flew at her across the breakfast- 
room, Mrs Drury not happening to be present. 

'All this is your doing, Miss Blake,' she 
cried furiously. * It is you who are aiding and 
abetting my daughter in her rebellion and dis- 
obedience to her mother. Go and tell her to 
come downstairs at once. I want her.' 

* Hester is trying to get a little sleep, Mrs 
Lai^e ; she is quite worn out. I really cannot 
disturb her,' said Marion, gently, but with 
determination. 

* Very well. Then she must take the con- 
sequences. I shall pack up and go away my- 
self. Hester will be left here alone. Oh, 
Miss Blake, I can see through you / It's easy 
to see what your object is.' 

* Indeed 1 Pray, what is it ? ' 
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' To put an end to all chance of my daughter's 
marriage to Captain Drury ! Of course, I have 
seen all along that you aspire to that position 
yourself — you, the companion ! ' 

Marion coloured, but was wise enough to 
make no reply. She knew that an angry 
woman does not scruple to make the most 
unfounded accusations, and the singleness of 
her own mind prevented her from feeling any 
annoyance at the unkind and insulting words. 
After all, what did it matter what Mrs Lane 
said, so long as she could keep her from 
harassing and tormenting her daughter, whose 
nerves and courage must, at all hazards, be 
kept up for the trying ordeal that lay before 
her. 

And in this object she succeeded, for after 
she had exhausted the whole of her vocabulary 
of vituperance, which was by no means limited, 
Mrs Lane was forced in the end to beat an 
igfnominious retreat to her own room, where- 
upon Marion immediately went upstairs and 
mounted guard over her citadel in the attics, 
from which she safely succeeded in averting an 
attack until the momentous hour arrived — a 
measure by which Hester, utterly worn out by 
fatigue, was enabled to get one good hour of 
refreshing sleep to brace her for what she had 
to go through. 

Wbat followed wa$ more like 4 terrible night- 
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mare than a sober reality, yet when the two 
girls stood trembling together after their forcible 
entrance into the coach-house where the dead 
man was laid, Marion forgot to be frightened, 
so proud did she feel of her companion. For 
Hester that day verified her good opinion of 
her, and proved beyond a doubt that in spite 
of everything in her disfavour she had good 
and noble stuff in her. 

When the crucial moment came and she 
was called upon by the coroner to give her 
evidence, Hester stood up before them all, 
deathly pale indeed, but calm and brave, and 
replied to the questions that were put to her 
in a clear and distinct voice. 

' Did she know this man ? * 

•Yes.' 

* What was his name ? Was it William 
Hicks?' 

' No ; it was William Bradford.' 
' When did you last see him and speak to 
him?' 

* Yesterday.' 

* Do you know his history ? ' 

*Yes. He was convicted some years ago 
of forgery and embezzlement, and had lately 
finished serving his time of ten years* penal 
servitude in Dartmoor prison.' 

* I am really sorry, Miss Lane,' here said 
the coroner, with evident compunction, ' but it 
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>\ill be necessary for you to identify the corpse. 
Would you please step forward and tell me if 
you are quite certaia that this is the man 
whom you met yesterday?' 

Somebody turned back the sheet from off 
the dead man's face. Hester shud lered visibly, 
but she gazed at it bravely and steadfastly for 
a few seconds in solemn silence. 

* Yes/ she said at length, looking up at the 
coroner, ' it is William Bradford, the ex-con- 
vict,* and then, with a swift glance around her 
that seemed specially to comprise Mr Drury 
and his son as they stood side . by side to the 
right of her, 'and I would like to say some- 
thing else about him if I may } * And when 
the coroner signed to her to proceed. * He 
was my father,' she added simply. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

The verdict brought in at the close of the 
inquest was * Accidental Death/ with a strong 
expression of censure on the part of the 
coroner concerning the folly — almost amount- 
ing, indeed, to wickedness — of permitting a 
gentleman, whose carelessness and ignorance 
in the use bf firearms had led to such fatal 
consequences, to join in the sport of shooting 
pht-asants. ' It would be better,' added the 
coroner, severely, * that men who have no 
experienc(.i in the handling of loaded guns 
should refroin f.om using them alto*jether.' 

Mr Grigson, senior, who had felt himself 
constrained by the concensus of public opinion 
to offer to pay the funeral expenses of the un- 
fortunate victim of his son's carelessness, made 
a mental resolution that the young man should 
never have another chance of bringing so much 
trouble and annoyance upon him again. But 
the offender himself, in the delightful reaction 
from the abject terror he had been enduring 
ever since the accident had occurred, became 
positively hilar iodi^, more especially after he 
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had partaken freely of the excellent lunch 
that was provided for everybody when the 
proceedings had come to an end. Having 
esc ped Scot free himst^lf, Mr Joseph Grigson 
shook off dull care, and wasted no more 
thought or pity upon the unhappy man 
whom his own stupidity had sent to his last 
account. He laughed, he talked, he ate 
and drank with the utmost cheerfulness and 
satisfaction — he became rather noisy and 
vulgar towards the end of the repast, and was 
heard to crack sundry jokes, in the worst 
possible taste, concerning the victim of his 
blunder, quite undeterred by the reproving 
glances and heavy frowns of his justly-irritated 
host and scarcely less angry parent. After- 
wards, meeting Marion Blake in the hall, he 
taunted her offensively with the — as he sup- 
posed — mistaken opinion of the departed 
barrister. 

• So that lawyer chap was wrong, you see, 
miss! No wonder he was ashamed to show 
his face, and cut and run from the house ! 
To think of his telling me I was in for man- 
slaughter, and should be sent to prison ! Such 
tommy-rot ! It just shows what a pack of 
fools these lawyers all are! They know 
nothin' of their own business — a set of 
ignorant asses, I call 'em.' 

Mr Joseph Grigson's speech seemed to 
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become rather thick and confused at this point, 
and Marion turned away in disgust and anger. 

^ * May I never set eyes on that horrible little 
cad again ! ' she thought, as she beat a hasty 
retreat ; but she could still hear him muttering 
after her as shQ fled up the staircase.. 

* Good job I did shoot the chap, as it turns 
out ! A dirty convict fellow the earth's well 
rid of! and a nice friend you've picked up 
with in that girl, miss! Nothing better than 
jail bird I call her ; callin* herself a lady, and 
stoppin* in a decent house under a sham name ! 
A nice lot you all are here! I thought I 
should meet a good set of tip-top girls at a 
house like this, and I find nothin' better than 
a convict's daughter and a common companion I 
Shows what a swindle high society is ! * 

At the top of the staircase there was a wide, 
square landing that was furnished with divans 
and embellished with hothouse plants on stands, 
so that it was almost used as a room, and here 
Marion found her aunt, sitting alone in her 
misery. 

Poor Mrs Drury was in a terrible state of 
distress and disturbance — her cap was awry, 
her shawl was slipping off her shoulders, and 
a wisp of grey hair had escaped from its 
fastenings and wandered limply down the side 
of her cheek and neck. 

* Oh, Marion I ' she exclaimed, drawing her 
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down beside her on to the divan, * how glad I 
am to see somebody whom I can rely upon ! 
Your uncle is still with those horrible men, 
I suppose? I have never had a word with 
him yet about this fearful business/ 

' Lunch is over ; they are all going away 
directly now, I think, Aunt Fanny. That 
fearful creature Grigson — the son — has had 
too much to drink, I think. I have just run 
away from him — ' 

* Oh, my dear child ! * broke out Mrs Drury, 
despairingly, *are you quite sure it is true 
about the Lanes ? I can't get at the truth 
till I see your uncle. Only I am told that 
something fearful was discovered about them 
— that they are impostors altogether, and not 
in the least what they represented themselves 
to be. Can you imagine anything so dreadful ? 
And your uncle and I, who were actually think- 
ing of that wretched girl for your cousin's wife ! ' 

* Dear aunt, Hester is not in the least 
altered ; she is just the same — a brave, honour- 
able woman, worthy to be any man's wife; 
she behaved so well at the inquest.' 

* Don't talk such wicked nonsense, Marion ! 
Why, the servants, who seem to have heard 
all about the whole thing, tell me that this 
wretched man was a released convict, and that 
these creatures are his wife and daughter, and 
that their name isn't Lane at all I Why, they 
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must have been all in a league together to rob 
us! It's lucky we weren't murdered in our 
beds ! And as to the spoons and forks, I must 
get hold of Horner as soon as ever lunch 
is over downstairs, and tell him to go and 
count them over ; ten to one we shall find a 
lot of the plate missing 1 ' 

Marion could not help laughing. 

* My dear aunt, it doesn't make them thieves 
because the man was dishonest once a great 
many years ago ! ' she reasoned. 

But Mrs Drury would not listen to reason. 
* To think that fearful man — Bradford was his 
name, wasn't it ? — ^should have been hanging 
about our woods for a week and we never 
knowing it, and sheltering his family here all 
the while ! Oh, don't talk to me, Marion ! 
Do you suppose I am a fool, that I can't see 
that the whole thing was a conspiracy to rob and 
murder us all.^ And think of my poor, inno- 
cent Kenneth, so taken in by that wretched 
girl's lies and hypocrisies that he made her 
an offer of marriage 1 Just think what an 
escape he has had 1 ' 

* Dearest aunt, I don't really think they are 
as bad as you fancy. I am sure they have 
been more unhappy and unfortunate than 
wicked. ' 

* I've no patience with you, Marion, taking 
their part like that against your own flesh and 
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blood! Do you suppose I can believe now 
in all their rigmaroles about the aristocratic 
society? and the castles on the Rhine where 
they stopped? and the Dukes houses in Scot- 
land where Hester was so much admired and 
had so many offers of marriage? Ugh! it 
makes me downright sick to think how we 
have been deceived in them ! ' 

It was all so true that Marion could find no 
answer, she only sat on, miserable and silent, 
and thought what a bad business it was 
altogether. Then her aunt broke out anew, 
'What we've got to do now, is to turn these 
wretched women out of the house as quickly 
as possible. We must get rid of them at once. 
How Is it to be done ? ' 

'They are sure to go away, aunt/ said 
Marion, soothingly ; * they are in their rooms 
now, I believe, and it's ten chances to one that 
they are packing up.' 

* Well, I am not going to leave it to chance, 
my dear ; they must be distinctly told to go. 
And who is to tell them, I want to know? 
As to me, I flatly refuse to speak to either of 
them again. I won't see them myself. Some- 
body else will have to make it clear to them. 
Ah ! here comes your uncle I ' She got up and 
waddled her quickest across the landing to 
meet. him. 

For some moments the husband and wife 
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remained in close conference, talking together 
in lowered voices, and Marion did not hear 
what they said ; then suddenly her uncle called 
her name. 

* Marion ! come here.* 
She obeyed. 

* Look here, my dear child,' he said, laying 
his hand affectionately, if a little heavily, on her 
shoulder, *you are always a good girl and 
ready to do as you are told. I wonder if you 
would help your aunt and me in a little 
difficulty ? ' 

Marion assented, but not very readily, for 
she scented something disagreeable. 

* Well, it's just this, you see. These wretched 
women must be told to make themselves scarce, 
and your aunt says she won't speak to them, 
and really, for me, it would not be altogether a 
pleasant task. You see, a man never — never — ' 

* Never likes to do anything disagreeable. 
I know that, Uncle John.* 

*Well, well, you see, men are noi used to 
this kind of thing 1 These ladies — ahem ! 
women, I should say — have been my guests ; 
it's rather awkward, you understand, for a 
gentleman to go and order them out of his 
house.' 

* And you want me to go and order them out 
of the house ? ' 

* Precisely so, my love. You see, you have 
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so much tact, and such a nice manner, that — 
that — ' 

'That even dirty work can safely be en- 
trusted to the companion, you think 1 ' said 
Marion, with a little scornful laugh. 

* Now come, Marion, I am sure your work 
has always been light enough ! * interpolated 
Mrs Drury. You can't say I've ever put upon 
you, or treated you otherwise than as a lady, 
Tm sure! and I hope, my dear, that you will 
be a daughter to me and stay with me always 
— till my dying day ! ' added the good lady, 
tearfully. 

Marion could not help remembering with 
some amusement how only two days ago her 
uncle and aunt had been at great pains to 
make clear to her that the sooner she married 
and went away the better. 

* Oh, as to remaining with you always, aunt ! * 
she answered a little defiantly, for she knew 
where she stood now, thanks to the events 
of the past few days, 'that I really cannot 
promise — circumstances alter cases sometimes ! 
But I will go and, see if your guests are going 
away, and if you like I will explain your views 
to th^m. It is my belief they are packing 
their boxes at this moment.' 

* Of course, say every polite thing you can, 
my dear,' called out her uncle after her, as she 
was moving away along the passage; 'put it 
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as kindly and considerately as you can, my 
love, consistent, at least, with — with — * 

*With telling them to be off by the next 
train ! ' laughed Marion back. ' All right, uncle. 
I assure you I will let you down as easy as I 
can 1 ' Which was quite another way of putting 
it, thought Mr Drury. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

But just as she was on her way to fulfil the 
unpleasant errand she had undertaken, Marion 
Blake was stopped by another member of the 
family. 

There was a back staircase, the head of 
which she had to pass on her way to Mrs 
Lane's bedroom, and up this staircase came 
Kenneth Drury, springing up two steps at a 
time in his haste. 

' Marion ! Marion ! ' he called out to her in 
a loud whisper, * you are just the very person 
I want! I want to speak to you. Come in 
here.' 

He opened the door of an unoccupied spare 
room which was close by, and drawing Marion 
into the room, shut to the door upon them 
both. 

It struck her at once that his whole aspect 
was completely altered. He no longer looked 
miserable and gloomy ; there was life and hope 
and interest- once more upon his handsome 
face, and in his eager eyes. 

336 
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•Marion, you are the person who knows 
everything nowadays, I believe 1 Are they 
going?* he asked hurriedly. 

* I am now on my way to tell them to go,' 
she replied. * Your father has deputed me to 
tell them to turn out.' 

* Good heavens ! how horrible ! How can 
he be guilty of such inhospitality to ladies who 
are in trouble ? * 

* He does not speak of them as ladies any 
longer ; he calls them ** wretched women ! " and 
your mother thinks they may have stolen the 
spoons.' 

* Pray do not jest on such a subject ! This is 
no time for joking! You must not think of 
telling them to go. After all, they are my 
friends, and I won't have them turned out of 
the house.' 

* My dear cousin, I am convinced that it will 
make no difference. I am certain that they are 
making their preparations at this very moment 
for a speedy departure. Hester would never 
stop on under your father's roof after such a 
confession as she made just now before you 
and everybody. She knows that that confession 
has branded her with shame.' 

* With shame } Stuff and nonsense, Marion ! 
How can the sins of her father make the 
slightest difference to her.^' 

* Consider the assumed name ? * 
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* That, of course, was a melancholy necessity. 
J don't blame them in the least for that* 

'And the fiction of her mother being a 
widow ? ' 

'That also was forced upon her by the 
exigencies of the case. Good God! can't 
you see that Hesters confession clears her 
entirely from the only black and unpardonable 
suggestion of the whole story ? ' 

* As— how ? ' 

* Why, the poor man having been her father 
makes all the difference in the world. It puts 
filial duty in the place of — of an unholy 
love,* 

* Ah, of course ! ' and Marion was really 
obliged to laugh outright. ' I see what you 
mean! You thought Bradford was a rival! 
Well, my dear cousin, but nobody else but 
yourself ever jumped to such a very far- 
fetched conclusion!* 

* It makes me furious, Marion, to stand by 
and hear you running down these two poor 
ladies instead of takiig their part! Why, I 
thought Hester was your friend!* 

*A few minutes ago your mother was re- 
proaching me for taking their part against my 
own flesh and blood, as she called the rest of 
you! Really, Kenneth, yours is a very re- 
markable family!' 

' Look here, are you her friend and mine ? 
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or are you our enemy?' deaianded Kenneth, 
furiously. 

* Of course I am your friend,' replied Marion, 
marvelling no less than rejoicing at the sudden 
shifting about of her cousin's way of putting 
things. 

* Well, then, are you goin^ to help me or 
hinder me ? Pray do not lurn everything into 
a joke I ' 

*0f course I shall help you' — an! Marion 
was as grave as a judge now. * What can I 
do for you, Kenneth?' 

*Do you think you could persuade her to 
speak to me ? ' 

Marion shook her head. 

* Very doubtful, I think. You see her mother 
is frantic with her for t^^lling the truth.' 

*What a shame! Has her mother been 
nasty to her?' 
'Very, I fancy.* 

* Where are they going ? * 

* I don't know.' 

* Well, find out, and tell her I'll never give 
her up, never! that I'll follow her to the 
world's end ! that she is the dearest, bravest, 
noblest woman on earth.' 

'Come, Kenneth! I really can't do your 
love-making for you!' remonstrated Marion, 
laughing. * You must tell her all that yourself.' 

* But if sTie won't see m^ how can I ? ' 
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* There are,' remarked Miss Blake, * such 
things in the world as paper, pens, ink, blotting 
paper — I think I see them all in that corner 
S>{ the room.* 

' Oh, you dear, clever, little thing I You will 
take her a letter then ? ' 

He flew to the writing-table and proceeded 
to fill four sides of letter paper with close 
writing, whilst Marion stood leaning against 
the mantelpiece and waited. 

She really had to wait a long time, for the 
lover had a great deal to say, and the room 
was very cold, but she was patient, and, what 
is more, she was quite happy — for if Kenneth 
was now bent upon giving a free rein to his 
passion, Marion felt sure that Hester would 
yield to his entreaties in the long run, however 
much Mr and Mrs Drury might oppose the 
marriage. Presently she began to forget their 
affairs and to think about her own. Edgar 
Naylor would no longer have any excuse for 
trying to interfere in his friend's love affairs 
now. Hester had come out triumphant ; and, 
if Captain Drury did not mind marrying a girl 
whose father had been a convict, it was surely 
nobody's business but his own ! 

* But Edgar won't object,' said Marion to 
herself, with a little self-conscious smile. * I 
sha'n't allow him to object. He will just 
have to do as I tell him in future,' 
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For Marion was no longer now the little 
neglected, insignificant companion, afraid to 
speak and too shy to express an opinion. 
Her love, which she knew well to be re- 
turned, had made of her a clever, inde- 
pendent and self-reliant woman, who knew 
how to take her rightful place in the world 
and how to keep it. 

A few minutes later she was knocking at 
Hester's door with Kenneth's love letter in 
her hand. Hester was alone, and, as Marion 
had divined, she was hard at work packing. 

* You are going, then ? ' she remarked, sitting 
down upon a locked-up trunk. 

* Yes, as soon as we can get off — by the 4. 20, 
I think.' 

It was not worth while delivering Mr Drury's 
message under the circumstances, and Marion 
did not do so. 

* Mother and the maid are packing in the 
next room,' said Hester. 

Then she stood up wearily ; she looked worn 
out, and was pale and evidently utterly wretched. 

* Carft I help you, dear ? Yes, I am going 
to! Give me that dress to fold and you sit 
down and rest a bit.' 

* Oh, no, Marion.* 

* Oh, yes, Hester. Look here, I've brought 
you something — something to do you good — 
and she held out Captain Drury's letter. 

Q 
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A great wave of colour swept over Hester's 
pale face, restoring to it all its loveliness. 

*0h, it is from Captain Drury. I — I dare 
not open it ! ' she faltered as she sank trembling 
on to a chair. 

* Don't be a goose ! I tell you it will do you 
good. Read it at once.' 

Marion knelt down bt:fore the half-filled box 
with her back to Hester, and went on with the 
packing. Presently she heard the sound of 
quiet weeping behind her. She turned half 
round, and Hester threw her arms round her 
neck. 

* Oh, Marion ! he is so good and dear to me, 
and he has written me such a beautiful letter ! 
He says he loves me still and will never give 
me up. And he thinks that my confession at 
the inquest was noble and heroic, and he sa) s 
that he loves me fifty times better than he ever 
did before ! Oh ! how good he is ! how happy 
he has made me ! But I — I cannot accept the 
sacrifice of his name and his prospects. I dare 
not drag him down to my level.' 

* Fiddlesticks, my dear ! A woman who is 
loved can dare anything and everything! 
Dearest Hester, don't be so foolish as to 
throw away your happiness — and his — for a 
mere sentiment* 

'What shall I do then, Marion? Will you 
advise me?' 
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* I advise you to tell him to wait six months, 
and then to come to you again, and if he is in 
the same mind then, why marry him, my dear, 
and have done with it ! Go away now with 
your mother, and give hi n your address, and 
ask him to wait six months before trying to see 
you again.* 

^ But his father and mother — they will never 
consent/ 

* Then do without their consent. Sit down 
and write him a note, and I will see that he 
gets it safely — only you must not see him now 
or wish him good-bye.' 

Hester sat down and obeyed her. 



CHAPTER XIX 

Crookthorpe Hall was once more empty and 
deserted. All the visitors, welcome and un- 
welcome, had departed, and nobody was left in 
the great silent house but its master and mis- 
tress and the companion. 

In that curiously rapid way that the con- 
ditions of life have of adapting themselves to 
fresh situations, everything went quickly back 
into the old grooves as though the events of 
the past few weeks had never been. 

Marion, moving softly along the empty 
passages or crossing the wide, deserted rooms, 
often felt as if the visit of the Lanes and its 
strange developments must be nothing but a 
dream. Her old life of dulness and monotony 
had begun once more — had it indeed ever been 
interrupted ? It was difficult to realise that it 
had. 

The daily Yeadings of the newspapers, the 
quiet meals of three in the big dining-room, 
where the diminished table seemed lost amidst 
vast distances of a sombre mahogany back- 
ground, the drowsy evenings when she played 
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her uncle to sleep, whilst her aurit, spectacles 
on nose, sat knitting charity wool work under 
the shade of the reading lamp — all fell back at 
once into their usual places, and there seemed 
nothing left to show that things had ever been 
different. 

Nothing outwardly at least Yet in a way 
there was a change, for Marion herself was 
altered, wholly and entirely. 

Something had come into her life which was 
new to her — something she had never ex- 
perienced before, and which rendered her 
independent of dulness and monotony — these 
things, in fact, did not affect her now, for there 
was that locked up in her own heart that 
created a constant spring of hope and happi- 
ness within it 

Often in these days of quiet and of waiting, 
Marion Blake blushed with shame at the 
remembrance of her girlish folly, and that 
senseless worship of her handsome cousin 
which she had once imagined to be love. She 
knew very well now that it had not been love 
at alL A sentiment, a romance, an excite- 
ment, but nothing more. Indeed, with the 
more intimate knowledge of Kenneth Drury's 
character that had come to her within the last 
few weeks, she had arrived at the conviction 
that she never could have continued to conjure 
up any sort of tender sentiment towards him. 
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Whilst appreciating to the full his many 
excellent qualities which commanded her 
esteem, her liking, her sisterly affection, even 
yet she perceived clearly that there was that 
in him — or lacking in him— which made him 
not at all the husband for herself — even, she 
added, if there had been nobody else. 

But there was somebody else. And therein 
probably lay all the difference. 

For a good many slow, dragging weeks 
nothing happened at all to break the mono- 
tony of the quiet life. 

Kenneth Drury had gone abroad on long 
leave. He had given up his hunting, and 
had gone to the Mediterranean on a friend's 
yacht, with the ostensible object of shooting 
quail and snipe on the coast of Albania. 
There were no ladie;s on board that yacht, 
and Marion felt quite satisfied concerning her 
cousin s motives in joining this cruise. He 
had gone, no doubt, to kill time as well as 
birds, and, man-like, had arranged to do so 
as pleasantly as possible to himself during 
the six months of probation which Hester 
had required of him. Marion had no anxieties 
concerning Kenneth's constancy. 

Meanwhile, in her character of faithful 
friend, Marion was fighting Hester's battles 
for her with the old people. She did not 
have very much success certainly, for with 
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the obstinacy of old and narrov^- -minded 
persons, they were furiously angry with the 
handsome mother and daughter who had 
imposed upon their credulity, and had, as 
Mrs Drury put it, 'nearly made fools of a 
respectable family,* It was the household 
fetish, before which so many worthy persons 
bow the knee, which had been outraged and 
insulted in the estimation of these good 
people. 

For the heathen idol of the Christian home 
is that Banshee-like deity, known by the name 
of * Respectability.' Set up in the most 
honoured corner of the house, it is daily 
burnished and polished with dllij^ent adoration 
by its worshippers, and if but a breath tarnish 
its pinchbeck gilding, or a smear besmirch its 
smug, complacent visage, forthwith it sets up 
a wailing and a howling and a hooting horrible 
to hear and almost impossible to pacify. Like 
the lioness despoiled of her whelps, the house- 
hold goddess (for certainly the creature is of 
the female sex) refuses to be comforted. 

Nevertheless, Marion strove hard against 
this formidable enemy. She constantly urged 
Hesters superiority over her mother; she 
praised her looks and her heart, and en- 
deavoured to point out her brave and praise- 
worthy conduct at the conclusion of her visit. 
And, moreover, she lost no opportunity of 
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assuring her uncle and aunt that, as Kenneth 
was of an age to please himself, it was probable 
that he would do so whether they liked it or 
not, and that as in the end they would be forced 
to accept her as a daughter-in-law, they might 
as well do it first as last, and with a good grace. 
So that — ^as we know that constant dropping 
will wear out a stone — by dint of dwelling 
upon the subject, they began at last to get 
more accustomed to the thought 

All this time — for some six weeks after the 
catastrophe of William Bradford's death — 
Marion's own affairs remained in abeyance. 
She heard nothing at all of Naylor. Over 
and over again her uncle and aunt, who were 
naturally interested in that gentleman's dis- 
appearance from the scene, questioned her 
narrowly as to whether she had received any 
letter from him, and when she always denied 
having done so, they not unnaturally drew 
their own conclusions from his silence. 

* It's as clear as a pikestaff that he can have 
meant nothing serious by his attentions,' said 
Mr Drury at length to his wife. 'These 
London men are like that ; they make love to 
a girl for a day or two, and then they go 
away and forget her; it's very bad form, 
I consider, and I am sorry for poor little 
Marion, for I'm sure I did all I could to 
bring the fellow to the scratch — but her case 
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is not an uncommon one, and she must learn 
to get over it.* 

'Well, for my part, I am not sorry, for I 
don't know where I should replace her, and 
really I never could believe in such an ex- 
traordinary conquest,* replied Mrs Drury; 
*for, after all, though Marion is a good little 
thing and most valuable to me as a companion, 
I always shall say that she is not in the least 
attractive or pretty.' 

* Ah ! there I don't agree with you, my love, 
I consider her quite a pretty-looking girl.* 

But Mrs Drury would never admit this. 
One morning she spoke to her companion in 
a manner which she considered to be her 
duty. 

* I hope you are not fretting, Marion,* she 
said to her as she noticed the girl sitting rather 
silently over some table napkins which she was 
darning. 

* Fretting, aunt ? What about ? * 

'About Mr Na>lor, my dear. I think you 
had better put him out of your head.' 

Marion laughed a little ; the remark seemed 
to amuse her considerably. * How do you 
know he ever was in my head, aunt?* she 
queried merrily. 

*Well, he did certainly pay you some 
attention when he was here, Marion, but 
evidently he has forgotten you now/ 
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* Hurry no man's cattle,' replied Miss Blake 
enlgmatxally. 

* That is rather a vulgar expression, my dear, 
and extrem.ly flippant,' replied Mrs Drury, 
with asperity. * However, 1 am sure I am very 
glad that you don't take it to heart.' 

Marion had never said so, and she made no 
rcjoindtT. But her faith in Edgar Naylor 
remained unshaken. It was fixed as the 
stars. 

She knew that he would come back to her, 
for she was certain that he was not the kind of 
man to speak and look at a woman as he had 
spoken and looked at her and then go away 
and forget her. A sure instinct told her that 
he loved her, and as she knew him to be 
honourable and true, she was content to believe 
that he had some good reason for his silence. 

And the event proved that she was right. 
One morning she received a letter from him. 
It was not a love letter by any means, but she 
did not regret that. He told her that he had 
been engaged ever since he had last seen her 
in a most important case, and that had he lost 
it, it might have made a serious difference in 
his professional prospects, but th^t he was 
happy to say he had won it, and by so doing 
had established his future upon a very much 
more substantial basis than he had hitherto 
been able to reckon upon. He went on to say 
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that having worked fearfully hard fur the last 
few weeks he now felt he could allow himself 
to take a few days' holiday, and would like to 
run down to Crookthorpe from Friday to 
Monday next if Mrs Drury would be kind 
enough to put him up. 

* It rests with you to say whether you wish 
me to come/ the letter went on to say. * I 
place myself entirely in your hands, and shall 
wait anxit^sly to know whether you are quite 
certain that you would like to see me again.' 

Marion handed the letter in silence to her aunt, 
who read it and passed it on to her husband. 

* It cannot be called a proposal of marriage 
at all,* she remarked dubiously and a little 
crossly, *and if I were you, my dear Marion, 
I would not reckon upon it ; a man could very 
easily shuffle out of a letter of that kind if he 
wanted to ; it is very ambiguous and unsatis- 
factory to my mind.' 

'Will you invite Mr Naylor to come here 
on Friday next, aunt? May I say that he 
may come ? * was Marion's only reply. 

*Oh, yes, certainly, if you think it good 
enough,' replied Mrs Drury rather coldly and 
grudgingly, for she immediately thought * now 
I shall have to look out for another companion, 
I suppose.' 

Mr Drury having added his consent, Marion 
went her way and wrote her letter. 
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* Dear Mr Naylor, — My uncle and aunt will 
be happy to see you here on Friday next till 
Monday, as you propose. — Yrs. very truly, 

* Marion Blake.' 

Naylor often says that is the most delightful 
and perfect love letter that Marion ever wrote 
to him. At any rate he wanted nothing better, 
and by the five o'clock train on the following 
Friday he and his Gladstone bag were safely 
delivered at Churston Station, where the 
brougham from Crookthorpe Hall awaited his 
arrival. 

It was quite dark when he arrived at the 
house. All the way down from town, and 
during the three miles* drive to the house, it is 
not to be denied that Edgar Naylor, man of 
the world and successful barrister, was as full 
of excitement and exhilaration as though he 
had been a boy of twenty — for he was in love, 
and love plays strange pranks with the soberest 
and sedatest of human beings. 

Now, to fall in love had certainly been the 
very last thing that Mr Naylor had ever in- 
tended to do. If ever he married — and he had 
sometimes thought that perhaps it might some 
day be to his own advantage to do so — his 
marriage was to be one entirely of prudence 
and wisdom ; suitability of age and of tastes, an 
intimate knowledge of the ways of society^ good 
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connections, and a certain amount of fortune of 
her own, were what he had always meant to 
find in the future Mrs Nay lor. He had often 
admitted to himself that, much as he preferred 
a bachelor existence, yet that there would come 
a time when a wife might be in a measure a 
necessity to a man who was pushing himself 
well upward in life. There must be someone, 
he supposed, to do the honours of his house, 
to sit at the head of his table, and to look after 
his servants. This * someone ' must, however, 
be a sensible woman of the world, for whom he 
would entertain a great deal of esteem and 
respect, but who would certainly not cause his 
heart to beat one whit faster than usual, nor 
produce in him any of the unwonted sensations 
which he now experienced. 

He was somewhat amazed, and a good deal 
amused at himself when he realised that his 
heart was actually thumping with a mingling of 
fear and of joy as the train slackened speed 
into Churston Station. 

And all because of a little girl of twenty ! A 
little girl, too, who was neither beautiful nor 
well connected — whose station in life was 
lowly, and who had not a penny piece of her 
own to add to the amount of his own pro- 
fessional income. 

* I suppose I am a fool,' said Mr Naylor to 
himself, as he put himself and his belongings into 
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the brougham that awaited him. But when the 
lights of Crookthorpe Hall twinkled at him from 
the far end of the long avenue as he turned in 
at the lodge gates, he added to him pelf, wiih 
a strange new softening at his practical and 
matter-of-fact heart, * But I am a, very happy 
fool, too — ^all said and done ! ' 

The brougham drew up at the door, Marion 
heard the bell ring, and the footsteps of Horner 
and the footman echoed across the flags of the 
hall, then there was a little delay that seemed 
interminable to the listener, then more foot- 
steps, and these in the direction of the morn- 
ing-room door. 

Marion closed her bookt For if Naylor 
was scarcely able to control his agitation, it 
is needless to say that Marion had awaited 
her lover's arrival with a beating heart 
and tingling pulses. She had dressed early 
for dinner, and had put on that very white 
muslin frock in which Naylor had first seen her, 
and which he remembered well. 

He was shown into the morning-room, where 
there was no other light save that of the warm 
fireglow, and where her slight figure in white 
arose from the shadowy chimney corner to 
welcome him. 

She murmured a few words of explanation. 
Her uncle had not yet come in ; her aunt was 
l^ing down in her own room ; they begged him 
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to excuse them, and they deputed her to receive 
him. Would Mr Naylor like some tea? or 
would he prefer anything else after his cold 
journey? A glass of sherry or a brandy and 
soda? Did he want — anything? 

The answer to all these hesitating words 
was that she found herself suddt-nly clasped 
between a pair of strong masculine arms, whilst 
her burning face was tightly pressed against 
the scrubby roughness of Mr Naylor's travel- 
ling ulster. 

* Yes, I want something very badly, child ! ' 
he said in a voice that was a liitle broken with 
emotion. * Please look up, and give it to me 
at once.' 

* What is it ?' she whispered, lifting her head 
a little. 

* A kiss, please, Marion ! '-^and naturally he 
got what he asked for. 



CHAPTER XX 

Hester Bradford, to give her her right name, 
had a very bad time of it during the miserable 
months that elapsed after her father's tragic 
death. She and her mother had gone back 
to London on leaving Crookthorpe Hall, and 
had settled themselves down again into lodging 
life. The lodgings were probably no better 
and no worse than such London lodgings are 
wont to be, but they were very uncomfortable. 
To begin with, they were decidedly second-rate, 
and they were poky and dirty and badly fur- 
nished; the cooking was only a shade less 
detestable than the waiting — both, in fact, were 
execrable. The * sham * maid had disappeared 
from the sceties, and Hester waited upon her 
mother, who still struggled to keep up appear- 
ances and to present a smiling front to their 
few and far between visitors. 

But when they were alone together Mrs 
Bradford gave her daughter a very rough 
time. She reproached and reviled her un- 
ceasingly, upbraiding her for her folly, and 
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declaring that she had ruined both their lives. 
But for Hester, her mother constantly told her, 
they would now be well off and happy. It was 
in vain that Hester assured her that Captain 
Drury had almost pledged himself to renew his 
offer of marriage to her in six months' time. 
Mrs Bradford only pooh-poohed the idea, and 
obstinately refused to believe her. 

* If he had meant it, why didn't he marry you 
at once ? * she inquired fractiously. 

* Because I myself desired that he would wait 
six months before binding himself to a convict's 
daughter,' Hester replied. 

* And you are such a fool as to imagine that 
any man will keep constant to a woman whom 
he never sees for six whole months ? Give me 
my blotting-case at once, you donkey ! I shall 
write to Captain Drury myself and desire him 
to come here.' 

* You cannot. He has gone abroad, yachting, 
I am told. I do not even know his address,' 

'Then you will never see him again, take 
my word for it. You have let him slip through 
your fingers for good and all this time! He 
will meet some other woman abroad, of course, 
and a fine chance you will have, with those 
horrid old parents of his, too, dead against you ! 
How will you feel, pray, when you see his 
engagement to someone else in the Morning 
Post?' 

R 
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*I must take my chance of that/ Hester 
answen d gently. 

But she sighed, and som: times, for all her 
courage, it was difficult for her not to believe 
that her mother might not improbably be 
right. 

For absence is the worst of all the evils 
which love has to contend against, and there 
were moments in her trying life when, worn 
out with her mother's unreasonableness and 
bad temper, the poor girl felt herself unable 
to look forward to the future with anything 
save a hopeless despair. 

Why should he be true to her? Her 
mother s gloomy foreb xHngs found an echo 
in her own heart; and when she came to 
look the facts calmly in the face she could 
see no reason why Kenneth should ever come 
back to her. He was in no way bound to do 
so; by her own doing and in her own hand- 
writing she ha 1 insisted on leaving him (ree 
as air ; he was not to write to her or seek to 
see her for six months. And if in six months* 
time he had clianged his mind, then he was to 
make no sign ; he was simply to drop out of 
her life in silence and for ever. 

Often and often her heart quailed when she 
thought over these her own conditions. It 
would be so easy for him to change his mind, 
to reconsider the case. And in an absence 
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which would sweep all the mists and cobwebs 
of passion from his eyes, it would be the most 
natural thing in the world if the great and 
glaring disadvantages of the marriage pressed 
themselves forcibly back again upon his recol- 
lection. She was a convict's daughter, and 
she had led the life of an adventuress ; she 
had, moreover, deliberately deceived himself 
and his parents, and had fraudulently posed 
in a position and a character to which she had 
no right Could anything atone for these sins ? 
Could any love be so strong as to override 
them? Hester often sadly feared not. 

Indeed, if it had not been for Marion Blake 
and her constant letters and loving sympathy, 
Hester wouW have despaired altogether. 

It was Marion who kept the flame of hope 
alive in her secret heart. It was from her 
that she learnt that Kenneth had gone abroad, 
and that she knew, as Marion said, that there 
were * no ladies on board the yacht' A trifle, 
no doubt, yet a trifle fraught with deep con- 
solation to a woman's heart! 

When she heard of Marion's engagement to 
Mr Naylor she n joiced a great deal for her 
sake and also a little for her own ; for Marion 
wrote in the fulness of her heart of a happy 
future for them both. 

* I cannot ask you to my wedding, dearest 
Hester,' she wrote, * because it is, of course, to 
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be here, and uncle and aunt could not very 
well receive you, as you will understand ; but 
we are to be married directly after Easter, 
very quietly and with no fuss at all — in fact, 
I have no friends save you, and no relations 
save my sisters, whom I hardly know ; how- 
ever, two of them are coming to stay at Crook- 
thorpe for the event, and Edgar's mother and 
only sister will also be here. But very soon 
after that we shall be in London, for Edgar 
cannot take more than a fortnight's holiday, 
and we must find and furnish a house, so 
everything combines to bring me to town, 
and then, dearest Hetty, I mean to see a 
great deal of you, arid to be constantly with 
you, and keep up your heart. The time will 
soon pass away, and June is not such a very 
long way off.' 

But it was a long, very long way off to poor 
Hester. And before it came something else 
had happened — a something so terrible and 
so unexpected that it well-nigh crushed the 
life out of her heart altogether, 

^It was in the end of March ; it was one of 
those cold and cutting spring days for which 
our English climate is noted. Someone — ^an 
old admirer of Mrs Bradford's — had sent her 
a box for a theatre, and although she had a 
heavy cold at the time she had insisted on 
going in spite of Hester's entreaties. 
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* It is so like you, Hetty,' she said irritably, 
* to grudge me this one poor little pleasure. I 
am sure I have little fun enough in my crushed 
and spoilt life.' 

* Dearest mother, I do not grudge it you ; 
but pray consider your health. You have a 
shocking cold, and the wind is biting, and you 
have not been out for two days.' 

* Don't torment me ! I intend to go ! ' cried 
Mrs Bradford. 

She stamped her foot angrily, and refused to 
listen to reason. To add to her folly, she in- 
sisted on wearing a low dress and a flimsy, 
unlined, silk opera cloak — a relic of better days 
— instead of the well-worn fur cape which her 
daughter implored her to put on. 

*You would like me to look dowdy and 
shabby, I know,' she retorted, with unreason- 
ing jealousy, 'just because General Dacre said 
he should join us in the box, and you think 
you will cut me out' 

* Oh ! how can you be so unjust ? Wear my 
cloak then. It is warmer than that thin summer 
one.' 

'And hideously unbecoming to me. No, 
thank you. I am not going to look a fright 
to please you — to divert General Dacre's 
attention to yourself.' 

* My dear mother, what is General Dacre to 
me ? I never saw him in my life/ and Hester 
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turned away with indignation from the unkind 
implication* 

It Is possible that the poor woman really 
thought that this old bachelor friend who had 
wished to marry her a great many years ago 
might be brought to a renewal of his attentions ; 
but whether General Dacre would have done 
so or not is immaterial to the present story* 
He did not turn up at the theatre, and Mrs 
Bradford wore her blue silk cloak in vain, and 
to her own un loing. The theatre was crowded 
and very hot. When it was over, and they 
came out, the mother and daughter stood in 
the draughty vestibule a long time waiting 
for a cab. When at last they got away 
Mrs Bradford shivered and complained of the 
cold all the way home, and regretted bitterly, 
now it was too late, that she had rtot been 
content to wear her old warm winter wrap. 

The next morning she was too ill to get 
up, and Hester in alarm sent for the doctor. 
The sequel was not an uncommon one— an 
attack of acute inflammation of the lungs, ac- 
companied with very high fever ; three days of 
almost bewildering terror and anxiety to her 
child, and then she sank rapidly and died^ 
aud Hester was left an orphan, 

Hester mourned her mother sincerely and 
bitterly, for, with all her faults, Mrs Bradford 
had been an afiectionate mother according to 
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her lights, and she had represented to Hester 
all the home life she had ever known. Her 
endj too, was so sad, so sudden, so utterly and 
entirely unexpected, that the shock of it up- 
set her fearfully. When she had stood beside 
the open grave, and had realised indeed that 
her beautiful and young-looking mother had 
been taken from her for ever, Hester turnod 
away quite heartbroken from the last sad 
scene, and the fortitude and courage with which 
she had hitherto met her sorrow gave way, 
and she broke down so completely that for 
a long time she was really very seriouslv ill. 

The woman at the lodgings, who, if a bad 
cook and an indifferent lodging-house mistres<?, 
was at least a kind-hearted woman, nursed her 
for a day or two as well as she could, and 
then, by the doctor's advice, ^he was moved 
into an hospital, where after many days of 
fever, followed by a long period of nervous 
prostration, Hester's youth and fine constitu- 
tion asserted themselves, and she slowly fought 
her way back to life and convalescence. 

And one day, when she was sitting up for 
the first time, looking as frail and white as 
a drooping lily, the nurse came to the side 
of her couch with a smiling face and a card 
in her hand. 

* Here's a lady come to see you, miss,' she 
said, 'and the doctor says she may sit with 
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you for ten minutes, not longer; she is com- 
ing upstairs now.' 

Hester's face flushed as she eagerly took 
the card. The name engraved on it was: 

'Mrs Edgar Naylor.' 



• * 



CHAPTER XXI 

One afternoon in the following June a smartly- 
dressed little lady craned her pretty head eagerly 
across the white marguerites and scarlet ger- 
aniums in her own window boxes, in the vain 
endeavour to see round the corner of the next 
street. 

It was a lovely day, and London was full 
of the bustle and brightness of the season ; 
carriages filled with smartly-dressed women 
dashed constantly by; pedestrians in light 
summer attire thronged the pavements; a 
wedding was taking place at the church on 
the opposite side of the square ; an afternoon 
*^t home' was going on a few doors off, and 
a brass band was playing a noisy selection 
from the last new comic opera at the corner. 
Everything was in full swing, yet the little' 
lady watching at the window was not interested 
in any of these interesting things; what she 
was looking out for was only a cab laden with 
luggage that had not made its appearance. 

' He ought to be here by now ! * she said, 

coming back into the room. It was her own 

pretty drawing-room, with its white woodwork 

265 
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and rosy paper, and flowery chintzes and Chip- 
pendale furniture, with old blue and white china 
and silver knick-knacks in every available 
corner of it — as pretty a drawing-room indeed 
as could be found within two miles of Hyde 
Park corner. 

The per3on she addressed was sitting quietly 
on a sofa with a novel in her hands, but it 
would be untrue to say that she had the very 
slightest idea what the novel was about, 
although she conscientiously kept her ^yes 
riveted upon its open pages. 

^ I never saw anybody to equal you, Hetty ! ' 
cried Mrs Naylor, impatiently. 'I rea-ly don't 
believe you are half so excited as I am T 

Hester Bradford looked up with a smile. 
Her golden hair was as bright as ever, her 
eyes as blue and her skin as lovely in its 
delicate colouring, yet somehow she was very 
much altered during these last few months. It 
was in the expression of her face that the 
change lay. There was a softening and sober- 
ing of her whole appearance. The lessons of 
life had not been thrown away upon her, and 
the unsatisfactory days of * Hester Lane's ' 
earlier career had been succeeded by the en- 
tire moral revolution of Hester Bradford's 
nature. Her mother's death and her own long 
illness had affected her powerfully— from the 
latter she had now almosjt entir<^Iy recovered. 
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but the long days of slow convalescence had 
been da^ys of thought and of repentance. She 
had learnt to judge her mother leniently and 
to see many excuses for her past life, an I she 
had learnt to regard her own share in that life 
with shame and contrition. 

* I am not fit to be any man's wife/ she had 
said to Marion in those early days when her 
friend had found her out at the hospital ; bu- 
Marion, naturally, had laughed that idea to 
3Corn. It was impossible for a woman to be 
happy without a husband, had been Marion's 
contention, and why should not Hester enjoy 
the same blis^ that she did herself? For these 
were in the very early days of Marion's married 
life, and she was in the first ilush of her new 
joy. She was very busy, too, decorating and 
furnishing her pretty house in South Kensing- 
ton'^everything, in short, was couleur ck rose 
with Marion at that time. Nevertheless, in all 
her own new joys and occupations, Mrs Naylor 
did not forget her friend. She visited Hester 
daily at the hospital, and flowers and fruit and 
books innumerable found their way to the 
invalid's sick couch. Then came a day at 
last when Hester was pronounced well enough 
to leave the hospital, and^ the question then 
arose as to where she was to go. 

• Buck to the lodgings, I suppose,* said Hester, 
wearily. 
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*Not to be heard of! Besides, you have 
no money to speak of. How are you to live 
there ? ' 

* I must do the best I can/ replied Hester, 
sadly. * That landlady is very good ; she will 
let me stop on, I am sure, and I must try and 
get some work to" do.' 

* Fiddlesticks ! How can you possibly work, 
I should like to know ? Why, you want turtle 
soup and port wine and all sorts of nourishing 
things for weeks before you will be fit to walk, 
let alone work.' 

Hester had smiled sadly. * I shall have to 
do without them, I expect And, anyway, I 
must go back to the lodgings for a little while ; 
all my things are there.' 

* You leave all your things to me ; I will see 
to them,* replied Marion. ' I am going off 
now to look after them, then I shall come back 
here and fetch you. You are coming home 
with me, Hester.* 

* Oh, my d( ar ! ' 

* Now, not a word, please. It's all settled. 
I have told the authorities here. Good-bye for 
the present/ 

And off went Mrs Naylor, with a farewell 
wave of her hand. 

She packed all Hester's boxes herself, paid 
up all she owed at the lodgings, and sent the 
boxes off to her own house ; then she went 
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back In her brougham and fetched Hester 
home and established her in the pretty spare 
room that was just set in order, and which no 
previous visitor had occupied. 

It must be confessed that this action of 
* Good Samaritan ' nature, which was conceived 
and carried out on the spur of the moment, 
caused our little bride some moments of 
anxiety, from the fact that Naylor was at 
Lincoln's Inn pursuing his daily avocations, 
and that Hester's enormous boxes filling up 
his front hall were his first intimation of her 
presence in his house, when he, let himself 
in with his latch key after his day's work. 

* Hallo ! what's the meaning of all this ? ' 
said Mr Naylor, eyeing the trunks with sur- 
prise. 

Marion, who had been on the watch for him, 
and who was, no doubt, a little bit nervous, 
issued from the dining-room door hard by. 

* They are Hester's boxes,' she said quickly 
and a little defiantly; *they are going to be 
taken up to her room presently.' 

* Hester has come here to stay, then ?* 

* Yes ; the doctor said she might be moved. 
You see I couldn't possibly leave her to go 
back to those horrible lodgings. She isn't fit 
to be left alone either, poor dear. So I just 
packed up her things and sant them off in a 
cab apd brought her back in the brougham.' 
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* Oh ! ' ejaculated Mr Naylor, dryly. 

* Well, what is the use of a spare room if one 
cnn't do a good turn to a friend sometimes ? 
And she hasn't a friend in the world but our- 
selves, Edgar; and I am sure I don't know 
how she is to live at all, for it seems there will 
be nothing at all when all the debts are paid, 
and she looks so pale and broken down, poor 
darling, and — and — you aren't angry with me, 
are you, Edgar?' 

* Angry ? My dear little woman, bless you 
from the crown of your clever little head 
down to the soles of your pretty little feet ! 
No, I am not angry, my dear. I only wish 
there were more women like you in the 
world ! * — and Mr Nay lor gave his young wife 
a very loverlike embrace. 

* Then Hester may stay, then ? ' 

* As long as you like, darling.' 

* Oh, Edgar, you are good ; but, as I always 
say, there is nobody like you in the world.' 

So that was how Hester Bradford came to 
be a guest in Mr and Mrs Naylor's house ; and, 
somehow, after she was once established there, 
there was no talk of her going away. It became 
a recognised thing that she was to stop on till 
Kenneth Drury came to fetch her. 

And now it was the tenth of June, and he 
had landed in England again ; letters and tele- 
grams to the pretty house in Kensington had 
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already heralded his arrival, and a spare room 
— there was more than one in that commodious 
mansion — had been got ready for him. 

* If you have your friend to stay, I don*t see 
why I shouldn't have mine,' Naylor had re- 
marked to his wife, with a twinkle in his eye. 

* Certainly. Yet it is not so very long ago 
since you pointed out to me that it was my 
duty to take active measures to save my cousin 
from falling into the hands of a scheming 
woman ; and you wouldn't listen to me when 
I told you that Hester was not an adven- 
turess.' 

* Let me down easy, please, little woman.' 

* I merely wish to ask who was right — you 

orl?' 

*Oh, you, of course. What a fool a hen- 
pecked husband would be ever to admit any- 
thing else!' 

Nevertheless, although he had fallen into 
his wife's plans and arrangements with a very 
good grace, Naylor sometimes doubted whether 
they were altogether wise. 

* Don't you think asking him here is forcing 
his hand a bit ? ' he had said to his wife only 
that very morning, before he went off to his 
chambers. ^ Suppose the chap has changed 
his mind about her ? — he has never mentioned 
her in his letters ; and suppose time and absence 
have shown him the undesirability of the match, 
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and the folly of running counter to his parents' 
wishes ? ' 

*Were you ever in love, may I ask, Mr 
Naylor ? ' 

* Unluckily, yes,* replied the barrister, pinch- 
ing his wife's cheek. 

* Then did you, pray, consider the undesir- 
ability of the marriage, or take anybody else's 
opinions into consideration in the matter ? ' 

* That was very different' 

* It was not different in the very least All 
men in love are exactly alike.' 

* You seem to have a large experience ! ' 
*And you seem to have none! Just you 

leave it all to me, please; and now, do go 
away, Edgar — you are awfully in the way, and 
you've wished me good-bye just four times 
already 1 You are too silly! And please 
remember to come home very early. Ken 
ought to be here by five; you must be at 
home to receive him, mind.' 

Naylor nodded an * all right,' and went off. 

And now at last the luggage-laden cab had 
stopped at the door, and Kenneth Drury stood 
upon the threshold. 

Hester closed her book. For the first time 
she seemed to be a little nervous. 

* Go down,' she said to Marion ; * go down 
and receive him, Marlon ! Shall I go away 
to my own room ? ' 
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* No ; stay where you are. Edgar has taken 
him into his study ; he came home early from 
Lincoln's Inn on purpose, you know. I'll run 
down and prepare Kenneth.' 

* Oh, Marion, suppose he has forgotten me ? 
Suppose he has thought better of it whilst he 
has been away ? ' 

* Suppose the moon's made of green cheese ! ' 
retorted Marion, contemptuously, as she ran out 
of the room. 

Kenneth stood at the bottom of the staircase. 
He had scarcely shaken her by the hand before 
he asked, 'Where is Hester? I have been 
telling Nay lor that I must go to her at once — 
I have kept my cab on purpose. I only just 
came round to drop my luggage here, and I 
want to go and see her now ! I only got your 
letter, telling me of her mother's death and of 
her severe illness, a week ago, and I must go 
at once to my poor darling. Give me her 
address, please, Marion, and don't keep me 
now, you dear, good people. I shall come back 
in time for dinner.' 

Then Marion laughed aloud. * You silly old 
Kenneth! Oh, how vilely badly the world 
would be managed, to be sure, if there were 
no women in it ! Do you take me for a fool. 
Captain Kenneth Drury? I flatter myself I 
know how to arrange things a little better 
than that. Come along with me; and you, 

s 
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Edgar, go and send away his cab. Come, 
Ken, I have got a little surprise for you 
upstairs/ 

She seized hold of his hand and dragged 
him up the staircase. But Captain Drury did 
not require much dragging, for he guessed at 
once what the surprise must be. 
- Marion flung open the drawing-room door, 
and gave him a little plaj ful push. Then she 
closed the door quickly upon him, and waited 
patiently outside on the landing for the natural 
development of events. Inside the room, 
Hester stood motionless in the middle of the 
room. She did not speak, and her face was 
pale, and he noticed that she was trembling. 
But in his eyes that slender, black-robed form 
had never appeared more adorable and more 
seductive. Her g Iden hair seemed to him 
to be like a flash of beautiful sunshine, and 
the blue eyes shone through a mist of tears. 
There was joy in those tears — the joy of 
seeing him again ; but there were other things 
as well, of which he became instinctively awant 
— regret, diffidence, and a strange new touch 
of deprecation in her aspect ; it was as though 
she awaited his verdict upon her past with fear 
and with uncertainty, strangely blended with 
the confidence of love. She had not long to 
wait 

In three steps he had crossed the room and 
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had taken the slight, trembling figure into his 
arms* 

*My own Hester! My darling!' and his 
voice was a little choked and rough, as he 
held her against his heart with a passion of 
delight. 

* Oh, Kenneth, are you quite, quite sure that 
you want me — still?' she faltered, trying, not 
very hard or very successfully, to draw back 
out of his encirch'ng arms. 

* Quite, quite sure, dearest ! ' 

* But have you considered ? Have you 
thought? Can you forgive the way we 
deceived you ? Can you forget the life we 
led, and what my poor parents were? Even 
now that they are dead, is it possible that the 
stain of their misdeeds can be washed out ; that 
your people, your friends, will believe in a 
woman whose past has been so black as mine 
has been?' 

* What does it matter about my friends or 
my people, Hester ? It is I who am going to 
marry you, not they ! ' 

* But your father and mother ? ' she persisted. 
*A man marries to please himself, not his 

father and mother, love.' 

* But I am not good, Ken ; everything about 
me has been bad and horrible. I am not fit to 
be your wife.' 

* Foolish child! you are the one and only 
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good on earth for me! Say no more; make 
no more objections; only love me, and lay 
your head here down on my shoulder, sweet 
one, and tell me so.' 

And then Hester surrendered at discretion, 
and obeyed him, in a silence that was too full 
and too happy for more words. 
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